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The work contains an exhaustive History of the Parish from a period anterior to the Conquest, chapters on the Church, 
the Rectory and the Parsons thereof ; on the Four Manors, the old Mansion House of Fasborne, and other halls and houses 
of importance. The title to nearly every house in the parish has been traced back about 400 yrars without intermission. 
Extracts from old wills, accounts and particulars from early documents (including Subsidy Rolls of the time of Elizabeth 
and Charles [. in the Editor's possession), have been given. The Court Rolls of the Manor of Buxhall, which are complete 
from the time of Henry VIII. in the Kditor's possession, contribute to the value and authority of the history. The 
devolution of the Manor has, in fact, been traced and deduced without break from Saxon times. The MSS. in the .British 
Museum (including the Harleian, Cotton, Lansdowne, Jermyn, Davy and others). the Bodleian and other University and 
College libraries, have been drawn on for much of the historic data appearing in the volume. Thorough search has been 
made in the Charter, Close and Patent. Rolls, Testa de Nevill, the Hundred Rolls, Quo Warranto, and the publications of the 
Record Commissioners and the Reports of the Deputy-Keeper ; and various other official documents, mainly in the Public 
Record Office, have been examined, with the result that this work, it is confidently anticipated, will be found to contain 
matters of general interest even for those having no particular connexion with the parish of Buxhall. Many interesting 
facts are also noted in relation to the adjoining parishes of Finborough, Onehouse, Shelland and Rattlesden, and even to 
the important town of Stowmarket. 
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Hotes, 


HYMN ON THE BIRTH OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


At this moment, in which the thoughts of 
the nation are centred upon King Edward, 
the following hymn written on the occasion 
of his birth will be read with interest. The 
author of it was Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
who was connected with the Atheneum for 
thirty-five years. 

Hymy. 
Thou that from Thy throne of splendour, 
Where the angels humbly bow, 
With an eye of mercy tender, 
Lookest down on worlds below : 
Deign with gracious ear to gather 
Ev’ry heart of England’s prayer ; 
King of Kings! of parents Father, 
Bless the Mother in the Heir ! 


Lord, whose love paternal heedeth 
Monarch’s triumph, peasant’s sleep, 

Grant him all that pilgrim needeth 
On a heav’nward path so steep : 

Truth, to Fear and Flatt'ry stranger ; 
Valour, noblest deeds to dare ; 

O through empire's toil and danger, 
Bless the Mother in the Heir. 


Crown his youth with all the pleasure 
Health and Strength and Joy bestow ; 
Crown his age with richer treasure, 
Love, that grateful myriads owe: 
Be his reign in future story 
Traced with words of record fair ; 
God! to England’s peace and glory, 
Bless the Mother in the Heir! 
8. 


VERSES FOR AN EXPECTED PRINCE 
OF WALES (1555). 

“Tue time,” says Fox in his ‘Acts and 
Monuments,’ “was thought to be nigh that 
this young master should come into the 
world.” Bells were rung, bonfires and pro- 
cessions made in London and all over the 
kingdom. The rumour, however, turned out 
to be a false one. Fox tells us that “ there 
was a cradle very sumptuously and gorgeously 
trimmed, upon the which cradle for the child 
appointed, these verses were written both in 
Latin and English :— 

Quam Mari sobolem, Deus optime, summe, dedisti, 

Anglis incolumem redde, tuere, rege. 

The child which thou to Mary, O Lord of might! 
hast send [sic], 

To ee? joy, in health preserve,—keep, and 


defend ! 
J. 8. 8. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


Tue fourth edition of this celebrated 
writer’s English works was published in 
1674. I have a copy of it. before me, which 
is of exceptional interest, because it is en- 
riched with numerous marginal notes, written 
partly just after the death of Thomas Gray, 
to im the annotator refers as “our late 
poet,” and from whom he quotes more than 
once. Gray died in 1771. The notes are 
subscribed with a capital “H,” and as the 
writer informs us that all those pieces (in- 
variably spelt peices) to which the letter is 
affixed are fodheded “in Dr. Hurd’s edition 
of Cowley’s ‘Select Works,’ 1772,” I am more 
than inclined to think that this is one of the 
very books Dr. Hurd himself used in making 
his selection, and that the marginalia are 
in his own ——— But I have other 
and stronger reasons for arriving at this 
interesting conclusion. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
has the following sentence in his life of 
Cowley : *‘ Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Hurd 
remarks, were then in the highest esteem.” 
I have been unable to consult what is printed 
in the ‘Select Works,’ but this is what [ find 
written in the margin of p. 33 of the ‘ Pin- 
darique Odes,’ on which the famous one to 
“Brutus” begins. The note, which I give 
exactly as I find it, is as follows :— 

“The subject of this ode seems to have been 
chosen by the poet for y® sake of venting his indig- 
nation against Cromwell.—It has been qunevallg 
supposed y* Mr. Cowley had no ear for harmony, 
& even no taste of elegant expression. And we 
be apt to think so from his untun'd verse, and 
rugged style: but y*case was only this: Donne and 
Jonson were the favorite poets of y® time, & there- 


fore y® models, on w* our t was ambitious to 
form himself. But unhappily these poets affected 
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harsh numbers and uncouth expression; and w*t 
they affected easily came to be look’d upon as 
Beauties. Even Milton himself, in his yonger 
days, fell into this delusion. (See his poem on 
Shakespear.) But y* vigour of his genius, or, per- 
haps, his course of life, w* led him out of y* high- 
road of fashion, enabled him, in good time, to break 
through the state of—exemplar vitiis imitabile.* 
The Court, w*" had worse things to answer for, 
kept poor Cowley eternally in it. He foresoke y* 
Conversation (says Dr. Sprat, who design’d him a 
compliment in y* observation), but never the Lan- 
guage of the Court. id 
Dr. Hurd, it will be noticed, exhibits some 
carelessness in spelling; but as the memoranda 
were intended for his own eye, we are not 
called upon to be censorious. If, however, 
he had read with attention Sprat’s ‘ Account 
of the Life and Writings of Mr. Abraham 
Cowley,’ prefixed to this edition, he would 
not have stumbled over the word “ forsook,” 
for this is how the biographer writes: ‘*‘ He 
forsook the Conversation, but never the 
Language, of the City and Court.” 

It is well known that Dr. Johnson was 


acquainted with this selection of Cowley’s | 


works. Boswell informs us that in a con- 
versation in 1776 “he expressed his disappro- 
bation of Dr. Hurd, for having published a 
mutilated edition under the title of ‘Select 
Works of Abraham Cowley,’” but two years 
afterwards “he seemed to be in a more 
indulgent humour,” for he said :— 

“T was angry with Hurd about Cowley, for 

having published a selection of his works: but, 
upon better consideration, | think there is no 
impropriety in a man’s publishing as much as he 
chooses of any author, if he does not put the rest 
out of the way. A man, for instance, may print 
the Odes of Horace alone.” 
There can be no doubt that Johnson was 
considerably indebted to Hurd’s annotations. 
He works out the latter’s reference to Donne 
and Ben Jonson as follows in his remarks 
on the“ metaphysic style” :— 

“This kind of writing, which was, I believe, 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, had been 
recommended by the example of Donne, a man 
of very extensive and various knowledge, and by 
Jonson, whose manner resembled that of Donne 
more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the 
cast of his sentiments.” 

Further on he says: “But I have found no 
traces of Jonson in his works: to emulate 
Donne appears to have been his purpose.” 
Few persons will be found to allow Jonson 
to be enrolled among the “metaphysic 

ts”; nor will they admit that his style 
is rugged and that he “affected harsh 
numbers and uncouth expression.” Untuned 
numbers he avoided in his own poems, and 


* Horace, ‘ Epist.,’ I. 19, 1. 17. 


condemned in his friends’, as we learn from 
Drummond “that Donne, for not keeping 
of accent, deserved hanging; that Donne 
himself, for not being understood, would 
perish.” It is curious to find that Johnson's 
condemnation passed on this writer for “ that 
familiarity with religious images and that 
light allusion to sacred things, by which 
readers far short of sanctity are frequently 
offended,” had been sienet long before in 
far stronger language by his great name- 
sake, when he said to Drummond “that 
Donne’s ‘Anniversary’ was profane and full 
of blasphemies.” His life of Cowley proves 
that Dr. Johnson was well acquainted with 
Donne’s works, but it appears doubtful 
whether he had done nash more than dip 
into those of Ben Jonson. In the very com- 
plete index to Boswell’s ‘ Life’ Jonson’s name 
is not once found, nor does it occur in ‘The 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.’ It is 
however, once mentioned in the life o 
Milton, and twice in that of Dryden; but 
from these instances we can scarcely infer 
that the great critic was well acquainted 
with Ben Jonson’s works, for his remarks 
are little more than an echo of what those 
two writers have themselves said. On the 
whole, it does not seem rash to assume that 
Dr. Johnson adopted Hurd’s opinion re- 
garding Shakespeare’s friend, though with 
some hesitation, as one cannot help thinking 
from his rather contradictory statements. 
In one particular he disagrees with Hurd, 
who considered Milton’s poem on Shake- 
speare to be written in the style of Donne 
and Cowley ; but Johnson says: “ Milton 
tried the metaphysic style only in his lines 
upon Hobson the carrier.” 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

We have enough of them mentioned in this 
note. Though Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and 
Milton did not bear the title, Donne, Sprat, 
and Hurd were Doctors of Divinity, Cowley 
was a Doctor of Physic, and Samuel Johnson 
of Laws. 

I have confined myself to a single annota- 
tion, but there are others in the volume, which 
Cowley’s critic had evidently studied with 
attention, and used with advantage in what 
he is reported to have regarded as the best of 
his ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ It is, no doubt, an 
admirable study, and contains some of his 
choicest writing, especially that golden pas- 
sage beginning with the words ‘* Language 
is the dress of thought,” but it is much more 
the criticism of a school of poets than of one 
particular member of it. By accumulatin 
so many specimens of the fantastic genius o 
Donne and Cleveland, and bracketing them 
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with those he quotes from Cowley, Johnson 
(unwittingly, I believe) almost extinguished 
the reputation of a poet who was, Dryden 
says, ‘the darling of my youth.” The critic 
is so intent on parading the faults of the 
writer before our eyes that we are persuaded 
his poems are unworthy of notice. This is 
most unjust, for Cowley has very considerable 
merits which deserve recognition; and, in 
any case, his works will repay a diligent 
study, as may be shown elsewhere. 

Dr. Hurd’s marginalia in the volume men- 
tioned are written with very great care, and 
are confined to those pieces which he printed 
in his ‘Selections.’ He has traced all the 
Latin quotations to their sources, and has 
many interesting references to Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Donne, Clarendon, Milton, Dry- 
den, Addison, Pope, and Gray, the last of 
whom died when Hard was getting near the 
end of his task. Though an admirer of Cowley, 
Hurd is not blind to his faults, which he con- 
demns, but attributes to the vitiated taste of 
the times. That he is the annotator I have 
not the least doubt, for the following reason, 
which seems decisive. The editor of this 
volume, “ the courtly Sprat,” as Johnson has 
once called him, has given only three speci- 
mens of Cowley’s Latin muse. One is his 
*‘Elegia Dedicatoria’ to Cambridge Uni- 
versity, another is the version of the first 
book of the ‘ Davideis,’ and the third is the 
strange little poem ‘Epitaphium Vivi Auc- 
toris,’ which is printed on the last page. On 
the blank leaf is written the following trans- 
lation of the lines, which is, I think, better 
than Henry Morley’s, given in his edition of 
Cowley’s * Essays ’:— 

EPITAPH ON THE LIVING AUTHOR. 


L. 

Here, stranger, in this humble nest, 
Here Cowley sleeps; here lies, 
Scap’d all the toils, that life molest, 

And its superfluous joys. 


Il. 
Here, in no sordid poverty, 
And no inglorious ease, 
He braves the world & can defy 
Its frowns and flatteries. 


The little earth, he asks, survey : 
s he not dead, indeed ? 
“ Light lie that earth,” good stranger, pray, 
“*Nor thorn upon it breed !” 
With flow’rs, fit emblem of his fame, 
Compass your poet round ; 
With flow’rs of ev’ry fragrant name 
Be his warm ashes crown’d !—H 


I have given the lines exactly as they are 
written and punctuated. They are, we are 
told below, “ Translated in Dr. Hurd’s edition 


of Cowley’s ‘Select Works,’ 1772.” Dr. Richard 
Hurd, it may be mentioned, was born in 1720, 
and after being successively Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, and of Worcester, died in 
1808. His name is found several times in these 
notes, but always in the third person. With 
the following comments on the Latin text of 
oe above poem I will bring this paper to an 
end :— 

“‘Epitaphium vivi authoris}] The conceit of a 
living death, was quite in the taste of our author.— 
Vita gaudet mortua floribus) The application is 
the juster, & prettier, because of y® Poet’s singular 
passion for gardens lowers (on which subject he 
had written a latin Poem in six Books): and then, 
according to the poetical creed, 

Vivo que cura— 
—eadem sequitur tellure repostum. 
Virg. En. 6, 564.* 
—I, pedes qué te rapiunt, et Aure ! 
‘Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric art ; 
* But still I love the Leaguage of his heart.’ 
Pope.” 

These are the last words written in the 
volume. Any doubt as to the identity of the 
annotator will be removed when I state that 
his name is thus given, “R. Hurd,” in the 
margin of the page just before the second 
quotation, and that the handwriting is every- 
where the same. Joun T. Curry. 


A Livinc Memory or George IV.’s Coro- 
NATION ReJsorcrncs.—In the Launceston 
Weekly News of 7 June appeared a letter from 
Mr. R. Robbins, a former member of the local 
Town Council, but now resident in London 
giving his recollections of the rejoicings held 
in the borough at the last three coronations— 
those of George LV. in 1821, William IV. in 
1831, and Victoria in 1838, This venerable 

entleman — who has lived to witness the 
Jiamond Jubilee procession of her late 
Majesty in 1897 from the Parliamentary 
stand at Westminster, and expected to see 
the royal progress of their present Majesties 
through the capital in 1902 from a point of 
vantage in Fleet Street—wrote :— 

** Launceston since I can remember has more than 
held its own in showing its loyalty to the house of 
Hanover, both the old town and St. Stephens, at 
the coronation of George 1V. and William iv., 
when they were separate boroughs, each returning 
two representatives to Westminster, and each con- 
tinued their loyalty as strong as ever at the coro- 
nation of Victoria after the borough had lost three 
members. St. Stephens for the last three corona- 
tions held their own festivities. They were then a 
separate borough, and had a large trade of their 
own, but time has changed this, and revolutionized 
their political and commercial system since they 


* A pardonable slip; it should be 64. Virgil's 
eg very skilfully adapted to Cowley’s case, 
think. 
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have been under the municipal borough of Launce- 
ston...... I first saw the light of day in 1817 in the 
hamlet of St. Thomas, and heard the church bells 
of Launceston and St. Thomas, to remind them of 
the coronation of George IV. on 19 July, 1821, when 
the people of the hamlet and St. Mary Magdalene 
sat dows together at a public dinner on the Middle 
Walk. I well remember the table at which my 
varents and three sisters sat. It was at Miss 
cove, of High Street, the late Sir William Rowe’s 
aunt. There was dancing and a fugee in the even- 
ing. There was no public dinner or tea given at 
the coronation of William IV., but the working 
classes were well supplied, each family receiving so 
many pounds of beef per head, and a fugee in the 
Broad Street in the evening; while there was a 
trades’ procession at Queen Victoria’s coronation.” 
The word /fugee, in the above account, was 
strange to me, and Mr. Robbins, upon my 
inquiring its meaning, ae that a fugee 
was the firing in the air of guns and blunder- 
busses, there being in his early days no fire- 
works in the country except sky-rockets and 
squibs. I would suggest that it is a corrup- 
tion of feu de joie, a phrase likely to be heard 
at Launceston, where, as Mr. Robbins him- 
self has shown (8 §S. v. 34), some French 
words had remained in common use because 
a number of prisoners of war had been de- 
tained there in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. DUNHEVED. 


G.Leek.—The earliest quotation in H.E.D.’ 
for gleek, an old game at cards, is dated 1533. 
It occurs earlier, in 1532, in Roy’s ‘ Rede Me, 
and be not Wrothe,’ ed. Arber, p. 117 :— 

In carde-playinge he is a good greke 

And can skyll of post ond giyebe. 
In the Supplement to my larger ‘ Dictionary 
I refer to Warton, who quotes a poem by 
W. Forrest to the effect that Catharine of 
Arragon played at gleeke before her marriage 
in 1509, Water W. Skeart. 


“Cicar.”—' N.E.D.’ justifies its title to be 
a new as well as an historical dictionary by 
its multitudinous dates. Few of its readers 
would know when the word, or thing, coffee 
first came into England but for its date of 
1636. The word cigar, set down as first 
printed in an English book in 1735, is an 
instance, perhaps, more noteworthy. That 
the word was then believed to be new is 
implied in ‘N.E.D.’s’ first mention. “Seegars,” 
says its first citation, ‘‘ are Leaves of Tobacco 
rolled up in such Manner that they serve 
both for a Pipe and Tobacco itself......through- 
out New Spain,” &c. 

This quotation I have also used to show 
that ‘ N.E.D.’ surpasses all other works of its 
class in the quality no less than the number 
of its citations. They are from sources that 
must be new to almost all its readers. The 


one above given is from a book which is not 
found in the catalogues of three out of the 
four largest libraries in and near Boston. 

After all, cigar, as treated by ‘N.E.D.,’ 
needs an American supplement for several 
reasons. Thus Colman, as cited by ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
implies that sagar's (sic) were well known in 
1787, while a letter of Mrs. Barbauld of the 
selfsame year (see ‘N. & Q., 4% 8. iv. 30} 
points quite another way. Seeing a cigar 
smoked for the first time, she writes to her 
father, “We have beheld a wonder to-day. 
Did you ever see one ?” 

Again, in examining a file of the New York 
Spectator, in the library of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, I discovered in the 
number for 12 August, 1801, an advertise- 
ment headed, “Spanish segars. Bement & 
Gale.” In 1796 Belknap writes, Canajohara 
N.Y.], in his ‘Journal,’ “ We, eleven in num- 

r, very close stowed in the stage, four 
segars smoking most of the time.” Again, on 
25 August, 1792, he writes, ‘ A box of excellent 
Havana segars sent from Charleston [S.C.] to 
Boston.” 

Yet once more, in the ‘ Bye-Laws of the 
Town of Newburyport [ Mass. ] for regulating 
the Internal Police of the same,’ “ Voted and 
ordered 1785, That any person or persons 
who shall be found smoaking a any pipe 
or segar in the streets, lanes, or alleys, or on 
the wharves of said Town, from and after 
the second Tuesday of October next, shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of two shillings for 
every such offence.” The proof is strong 
that cigar—both the name and thing—was 
well known in Massachusetts earlier than 
in England, and so the word should have 
been noted in ‘N.E.D.’ as of United States 
provenance. 

The truth is that Newburyport and other 
New England coast towns continually ex- 
= she codfish, their staple product, to the 
Vest Indies for enabling the Catholics to 
keep their fasts, beginning long before 
‘N.E.D.’s’ earliest authority was born. It 
cannot be that the thing cigar was not known 
in New England earlier than in Old. Further 
research may show that the word was also 
earlier, and did not come in from either 
Spain or France. James D. Butter. 

Madison, Wis. 

(Mr. Butter may be right as to the earlier 
American use, but in view of the English quotations 
in ‘N.E.D.’ is it proved ?) 


SHEREGRIG”: A Mystery Sotvep.—This 
queer-looking word has long been a crur to 
readers of Peter Pindar. It puzzled even 


the editor of the ‘Century Dictionary,’ who 
quotes the verse in which it occurs, and 
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defines it tentatively as “an unidentified 
animal.” Looking over the appendix to 
Bruce’s ‘ Travels,’ 1790, vol. v. p. 182, I have 
come upon the key to the riddle. The 
sheregrig is a bird, and its name is merely 
the Arabic shirikrak (or shirigrag), which 
appears in all the best Arabic dictionaries. 
Johnson, ‘Arabic and Persian Dictionary,’ 
1852, defines it as “ magpie.” Lane, ‘ Arabic 
Lexicon,’ 1863, has “ woodpecker.” It is three 
syllables, not two, as marked in the ‘ Cen- 
tury.’ It is evidently the same as Hebrew 
sharakrak, a bird whieh according to the 
Talmudists, will announce by its hissing the 
coming of the Messiah. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


INACCURATE ALLUSIONS TO STERNE, THACKE- 
RAY, AND DickEeNs.—In the Sketch of 19 Feb- 
ruary there is a short article by Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott on ‘ Bygone Brighton,’ which contains 
incidental allusions to passages in three 
of our greatest English novels—‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and ‘ David Copper- 
field.’ It is rather surprising to find that in 
each instance a more or less serious mistake 
has been made. 

We are told that “ with two exceptions...... 
the later Clubs of Brighton are apt to be like 
Tristram Shandy’s scullion—here to-day and 
gone to-morrow.” The fat, foolish scullion in 
the service of Walter Shandy said, on hearing 
that Master Bobby was dead, “So am not 1.” 
The words “here to-day,” &c., are apparently 
due to an inaccurate recollection of part of 
Trim’s moralizing in the kitchen :— 

“Are we not here now, continued the corporal 
(striking the end of his stick perpendicularly upon 
the floor, so as to give an idea of health and sta- 
bility),—and are we not (dropping his hat upon the 
ground)—gone ! in a moment !”—Vol. iv. chap. vii. 
p. 44, in 6-vol. edition of 1782. 

Near the beginning of Mr. Escott’s article 
Mortimer Collins is described as “a Sedley 
(not Josh of ‘ Vanity Fair’) born out of his 
generation.” But Amelia’s brother was /os. 

In another part we read of 

“one or two more of the old ‘ blood and culture’ 
school, who invoked Thackeray as their patron 
saint, and who never forgave the satire pointed at 
them by Dickens in his description of Mr. Spenlow’s 
dinner party.” 
The writer, presumably, was here thinking 
of the “ sanguinary small-talk” at Mr. Water- 
brook’s table (* David Copperfield,’ chap. xxv.), 
when the ‘‘simpering fellow with the weak 
legs” compressed the general question into a 
nutshell by the remark, ‘‘I’d rather at any 
time be knocked down by a man who had 
got Blood in him, than I’d be picked up by a 
man who hadn’t !” 

Beside this may be set a passage from the 


patron saint of the “blood and culture” 
school. Did not James Crawley, in reply to 
his cousin Pitt’s reminder, “ By the way, it 
was about blood you were talking, and the 
— advantages which people derive 
rom patrician birth,” make the s h_be- 
ginning “Blood’s the word,” and ending 
“ Blood, sir, all blood”? 

Whether there is an equal amount of accu- 
racy in Mr. Escott’s account of Mortimer 
Collins’s waistcoat and George Augustus 
Sala’s necktie may be safely left to the de- 
cision of experts in that branch of literary 
history ; but perhaps, after all, “it’s of no 
consequence.” Epwarp BEns.y. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Pounp’s Day. — The following paragraph 
from the Western Daily Mercury of 24 May 
seems worthy of permanent record in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

‘“*A curious custom called ‘Pound’s Day’ was 
observed in Exeter yesterday. Towards the St. 
Olave’s Home, in connexion with the Church of 
England Waits and Strays’ Association, people 
made gifts of pounds of tea, or sugar, or bread, or 
meat, or coffee, &c. The presents were all in 
pounds. Donors who personally carried their dona- 
tions to the home were welcomed by the officials 
and entertained at tea.” 

A Pound’s Day was recently held with suc- 
cess at the Rosehill Hospital for Children at 
Babbacombe, when pounds of almost any- 
thing were accepted, but, as may be supposed, 
pounds sterling were the most welcome. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

[‘‘Pound Day” has been observed in London for 
some years on behalf of the same society. ] 


“Mer”: Points or THE Compass. (See 
‘Pineapple,’ 8. viii. 226.) — Writing from 
this part of the world, where the pineapple 
is carved, more or less, all the year round, I 
was struck by Mr. Harpur’s use of the word 
“met” in the sense of meeting an inanimate 
object, or something that could not meet you 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; in other 
words, in the sense of to find, as in the case 
used by your correspondent with reference 
to the ceremony he mentions. In this part 
of the West Indies the word is largely used 
in this sense. 

An article of jewellery was recently lost 
by a member of my family, and on its 
being brought back, and inquiry made as to 
where it was found, “Oh!” said the finder, 
a native girl, “I met it in —— Street.” 

But one still more interesting peculiarity 
of native expression has often struck me, 
and that is with reference to bringing the 


points of the compass into use in describing 
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the position of anything, even the smallest 
articles of daily use. I first noticed this in 
a prosecution in which a constable, of con- 
cidasable and rotund proportions, when asked 
as to the position of the accused person in 
relation to a particular incident, replied, 
“She was just to the south side of me,” or 
“my south side,” I forget which. The phrase 
being new to me,I could not refrain from 
asking him which he called his “south side.” 
On another occasion, when playing cricket, 
I was much amused when, on a batsman 
asking a local umpire to give him “ guard,” 
he was told to move his bat “a little more 
to the west.” And again, a bowler, on being 
asked on which side of the wicket he was 
going to bowl, replied, “On the east side.” 
It is the same oan a person is asked to 
fetch anything ; as, for instance, ‘* You will 
find it (or meet it) at the west side of the 
wardrobe standing on the east side of the 
room.” The natives here never seem at a 
loss as to the points of the compass wherever 
they may be, the phrase “to the right” or 
“left” being seldom or never used in giving 
such directions. J. S. Upat, FSA. 
Antigua, W.I. 


Toox’s Court.—The history of the con- 
nexion of ‘N. & Q.’ with this place has been 
given at 8 S. i. 268. A few more notes may 
be gathered here. According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xlviii. 37a, there was a Ralph Took, of Took’s 
Court, whose widow Elizabeth was living in 
1663. (But the reference given is to Chester’s 
‘Marriage Licences,’ where no mention is 
made of Ralph or Took’s Court, and the date 
assigned in * D.N.B.’ for her marriage is that 
of the licence.) Mr. Tuck, or Took, of Cur- 
sitors’ Alley, a Chancery clerk, died in 1722 
(7 S. x. 446). Rowland Okeover, of Oke- 
over, co. Stafford, Esquire, by his will 7 De- 
cember, 1727, and codicil 14 February, 1728, 
appointed his grandson William Okeover, of 

ook’s Court, Chancery Lane, Esquire, his 
executor. This William Okeover by his will, 
1 March, 1745, appointed William Monk, of 
Clifford’s Inn, gent., one of his executors 
(Orig. MS.). Henry Brougham, of Took’s 
Court, was a coadjutor of Oldys in the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ 1747-66 (3™ 62). 


“Autocrat” IN  Russtan. — It may be 
worth noting that the word “autocrat,” as an 
equivalent of the Greek atro-xpdatwp = self- 
ruler, never (or but very rarely) is rendered in 
Russian by the corresponding term “avto- 
krat,” although its English derivatives “ auto- 
cracy ” and “autocratic” commonly occur in 
Russian as “avto-kratsia” and “avto-krati- 


cesky.” A learned Russian friend informs me 
that the proper and usual Russian word for 
an autocrat is “samo -derzhets”—i.e., self- 
ruler. Probably this usage is due to the 
preference given to an indigenous word which 
especially presented the Russian emperor 
as an sinclate or unrestricted ruler to the 
mind of the Russian people. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Scortisu Lrrerary CuourcHMEN, (See ‘An 
Industrious Littérateur,’ 9” S. ix. 366.)—I need 
hardly say that I appreciate very highly the 
compliment = by Mr. Gricor at the above 
reference. It is so common to be ignored 
or misjudged rather than recognized and 
commande that an honest, encouraging 
salute is very welcome when, as thus, it is 
cordially given. I hope it may be seemly to 
make here a special response to Mr. Gricor’s 
spontaneous and hearty appreciation of my 
articles in Saint Andrew. I embrace the 
opportunity to say that I am now preparing 
a volume on ‘Scottish Literary Churchmen,’ 
opening with a general survey, and treatin 
individually the men of the eighteenth an 
nineteenth centuries. Tuomas Bayne. 


Queries, 


WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


OraANGE Biossoms.—When did it become 
the fashion for English brides to wear or bear 
orange blossoms at the marriage ceremony ? 
A parenthesis in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ch. xii., would 
seem to imply that they were but a recent 
introduction in 1848, when Thackeray wrote, 
“Had orange blossoms been invented then 
(those touching emblems of female purity 
imported by us from France), Miss Maria...... 
would have assumed the spotless wreath.” 
When were orange blossoms imported from 
France? I should be glad of any references 
to them before this date. And, by the way, 
where did Thackeray get the explanation of 
the symbolism, which I observe has been 
adopted from him in several modern dic- 
tionaries? This appears not to be an im- 
ported explanation, but one of home produc- 
tion, perhaps merely a fancy of Thackeray’s. 
According to Littré (s.v. Oranges), “ married 
women wear a crown of orange buds and 
blossoms, whence orange blossom is taken as 
the symbol of matrimony.” This is confirmed 
to me by a French an ol and writer whom 
I have consulted, and who says orange blos- 
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soms have nothing to do with female purity, 
but merely indicate the attainment of matri- 
mony —that “ Mademoiselle” has attained the 
status of ‘‘Madame.” J. A. H. Murray. 


Parat Provisions.—To what were these 
limited? Did they extend to an office as 
well as to a dignity? In a commission to 
inquire respecting a provision to Glasney 
College, in Cornwall (‘ Reg. Brantyngham,’ 
ed. Hingeston - Randolph, p. 150), the dis- 
tinction appears to be drawn. The valuable 
‘History of the English Church ’ started by 
Messrs Stephens and Hunt, but apparently 
discontinued, does not answer the ny. 

GREC. 


R. WoopHouse’s Portrait.—If any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ knows of a portrait of Robert 
Woodhouse I should be grateful for informa- 
tion about it. Woodhouse was born at Nor- 
wich in 1773, was a fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, held in succession the Lucasian 
and Plumian Professorships in the Univer- 
sity, and was a man of note in his day. He 
died in 1827. 

I have a collection of portraits of mathe- 
maticians, which includes portraits of every 
one (save Woodhouse) who has ever held a 
Mathematical Chair in Cambridge; hence 
my special desire to secure a likeness of him. 
I believe that Mr. Woodhouse’s family know 
of no portrait of him, and that no likeness of 
him is preserved at Cambridge ; but as his 
brother J. T. Woodhouse was somewhat of 
an artist, and the family was connected with 
Opie, the well-known painter, I think it just 
possible that some sketch of Woodhouse may 
be in existence. W. W. Rouse Batt. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Naprer Tsnpy.—The Times of 27 May, 
1802, says that Bonaparte would not allow 
Napper Tandy to go to Paris. Who was he? 

Haput. 

(James Napper Tandy, 1740-1803, was a United 
Inshman, who, at the head of a small French force, 
landed on the island of Rutland, co. Donegal, was 
tried in England, and sentenced to death, but died 
of dysentery in France, 24 August, 1803. He is 
mentioned in the song ‘ The Wearing of the Green.’ 
A full account of his disreputable life appears in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. lv. pp. 353-7.] 


SaMUEL Fou.ett, son of Benjamin Follett, 
of Lyme Regis, was admitted to Westminster 
School on 4 November, 1771. I should be 
glad to ascertain any particulars of his 
parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


GRACE BEFORE Meat.—At the end of an 
old book entitled ‘The Perfect Path to Para- 
dice,’ published in 1626, appear a few speci- 


mens of such prayers. Were they sung 
at this period, or simply recited? Perhaps 
the Puritans of that day sang them with a 
strong nasal twang, although the closing 
verse seems almost too loyal for their 
principles in general. Here are some of the 
lines, as a sample thereof :— 
GRACE BEFORE MEATE. 
Give thanks to God the Lord of might, 
As it becommeth Christians right, 
And ever when thou seest thy meat, 
Remember God before thou eat, 
And then God will remember thee 
And with his food will nourish thee, 
And after this life ended is, 
We shall remaine with him in blisse. 
God save his universal Church, 
Our noble King defend : 
Grant that thy people may enjoy 
Thy peace unto the end, 
MELVILLE. 
Cotterstock Hall, Oundle. 


Loquirer.’— Has this chanson 
de geste of the langue d’oil ever been printed ? 
L. Gautier's ‘ Bibliographie des Chansons de 
Geste,’ 1897, speaks of it as “still unpublished ” 
in that year. 


“CocKLEDUMDITT.”—In the interesting little 
volume ‘Journal of a Soldier of the 71st 
Regiment,’ 1819, mention is made of a winter 
spent at Boho in Spain, where 
“the peasants used to dance to the sound of their 
rattles, consisting of two pieces of hard wood, 
which they held between their fingers, and by 
shaking their hands, kept time, in the same manner 
as the boys in Edinburgh and other parts play what 
they call cock/edumditt. They call them castanetts.” 
—P. 177. 
I remember pieces of wood being so used 
when I was a boy at the “Southern Academy,” 
in George Square, Edinburgh, in 1846, but I 
do not remember any name, or song, or tune 
associated with them. A friend tells me that 
cockledumdyke was played with two pieces of 
wood, each burnt at one end, and that the 
refrain was 

Cockle dum dyke, 

Peas an’ beans are baith alike. 
Is “ditt,” then, a misprint for “dyke”? But 
the author, John Howell, was an Edinburgh 
boy, and his ‘Journal’ was printed in Edin- 
burgh. And is “cockle” a form of the Eng- 
lish “cockal,” a game played with sinall 
bones? Will any one kindly give me in- 
formation on this subject? W. 8. 


A Question or TENsE.—In the reports of 
some great companies different tenses are 
used in reference to circumstances occurring 
within the same period of time. For instance, 
the Great Northern Railway report for the 
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half-year ending 30 June, 1901, says: “The | royal collection, of which a copy, obtained 


expenditure on capital account has amounted 
to,’ &e. ; and then: “The gross receipts on 
revenue account were,” &. The Great 
Eastern Railway report for the same half- 
states: ‘*The working expenses have 
yeen,” &c. ; but another paragraph has this 
remark : “The death of Mr. ——, one of the 
directors, occurred during the half-year.” In 
the Royal Insurance Company’s report for 
the year 1900 occurs the following : “In the 
annuity branch the purchase money received 
for new annuities, together with the pre- 
miums on continental annuities, amounted 
to,” &e. And then comes: “Thirty-eight 
annuities have expired during the year, the 
annual payments on which amounted to,” 
&c. Are the tenses as used in these examples 
legitimately interchangeable! If not, which 
is the correct tense ? Henry SMyTuH. 
{One does not look for the highest form of the 
English language in the reports of commercial 
companies. An account of the transactions of a 
certain period may treat them in two ways: as 
written just at the close of the period, when the 
compound tense may be used, or as written when 
the period is detinitely ended, when the preterite 
should be used. The instances quoted dave are 
not consistent with themselves, and thus are open 
to censure. The “Shade of William Cobbett” in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of 18 February, 1901, drew 
attention to a similar confusion between the com- 
pound past and the preterite in the King’s Speech 
at the opening of Parliament the preceding day. } 


Scuaw or Gosperry.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there are descendants 
of Frederick Bridges Schaw, of Gospetry, 
lieutenant in Leighton’s Regiment of Foot, 
and son of Dr. Schaw, physician to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales? He married in December, 
1762, Isabella, eldest daughter of Dr. Thom- 
son, “late from Jamaica.” 

Wm. Crawrorp. 


Cantersuir.—In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for March, 1733, there appears the following 
announcement under ‘Ecclesiastical Prefer- 
ments’: “* Mr. John Pember to the Cantership 
of St. Davies.” St. Davies is, of course, a 
mistake for St. David’s ; but what of Canter- 
ship? Probably it stands for precentor, but 
apparently the word is omitted by Dr. Murray 
from the * H.E.D.’ D. M. R. 

Cantorship, the office of a precentor, is in the 
*H.E.D.’; and under ‘Canter’ there is the entry 
* obs. var. of Cantor.”] 


Mary Sruart Portraits. —In the preface 
to Albert Way’s catalogue of the works of 
art exhibited at the meeting of the Archo- 
logical Institute at Edinburgh, July, 1856, 
mention is made of one “beautiful paint- 
ing [of Queen Mary] at Madrid, in the 


through Lord Cowley while ambassador at 

the Court of Spain,” &c. I should be very 

glad of any particulars of this picture or the 

copy. Are any reproductions known and 

obtainable ! J. J. Fosver. 
Offa House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


GLADsTONE: AN Appress.—Lord 
Ronald Gower, in ‘Old Diaries,’ p. 66, writes, 
under date July, 1888 :— 

“I think the last time he [Mr. Gladstone] was at 
Stafford House was when.he gave an address in 
Italian to the Italians who had presented the 
marble medallion of Garibaldi to my brother.” 
Was this address ever printed ; and, if so, by 
whom? I believe, if my memory fail not, 
he also, in the course of his versatile career, 
delivered addresses in modern Greek in 
Corfu, in Italian in Rome or Naples, and 
in French in Paris. Were these ever printed ; 
and, if so, are copies of them procurable, and 
where? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Str T. Browne: Quotation.—Will you 
kindly inform me in what part of Sir Thomas 
Browne's works the following passage occurs ? 

“To pray and magnify God in the night and in 
my dark bed when 1 cannot sleep: to have short 
ejaculations whenever I awake, and when the four 
o clock bell awakens me, or on my first discovery of 
the light, to say this collect of our liturgy, ‘ Eternal 
God, who hast safely brought me to the beginning of 
this day,’ &c.” 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

Norwich. 

(This sounds as if it came from the ‘Religio 
Medici. 


Mistress Racuet Howe.—I should be 
glad if any one would give me information 
concerning the above lady. I have an old 
mezzotint, without date, representing her as 
a child, with a dove on her hand. neath 
is ** Kneller 8. R. Imp. et Angl. Eques Aur. 

inx. T. Smith fec. Sold by T. Smith at the 

yon and Crown in Russel Street, Covent 
Garden.” Was there any special reason for 
publishing this portrait ? 


“ A-SAILING BY THE NIGHT.” —In Leland’s 
‘Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land’ 
there is a poem, ‘Stand from Under,’ every 
stanza of which ends with the above words. 
Do these mean simply sailing by night, or 
sailing in the night—or what ? 

RicHarD PHILLIPs. 


Tue “ Pec sxrna” or Dersysuire.—Under 
‘Mercian Origins’ (9° 8S. ix. 42) J. B. said, 
“The Pec setna dwelt in our Derbyshire.” 


In Derbyshire is the district yet known as 
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“the Peak.” Have Pec and Peak anything 
to do with each other? Lord Avebury, lec- 
turing on ‘English Scenery’ on 12 April at 
the Mansion House, said, “ The Peak of Ber ‘by- 
shire was really a cup rather than a peak.” 

I had often wondered what “the Peak dis- 
trict” had got its name from, and reasoned 
(on Lerd Avebury’s lines above) as to the 
peculiarity and unfitness of the name for the 
district. If the Pec (Péc) sxetna, dwelling in 
that district, gave name to the district, the 
name “* the Peak district” is explained. Ac- 
cording to Lord Avebury’s dictum it could 
not be the Peak as a peaked (or piked) dis- 
trict that gave its name to these —_—a 


Lovet: De Hautvitte.— Had the 
seigneurs of Castle Carey in Somerset, any 
ancient association with the Norman house 
of De Hautville? I believe the arms of Lovel 
of Karey—viz.,a lion rampant between cross- 
lets fitché—were likewise borne by the De 
Hautvilles, Norman conquerors of Naples and 
Apulia in Southern Italy. Sir John de 
Hautville is buried at Norton- Hautville, in 
Somerset. We 


May Cats.—The following cutting from 
the Torquay Directory of 29 May seems worth 
preserving in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Does 
the superstition prevail outside Devon and 
Cornwall ? 


“Superstition still lingers at Torquay. A 
Torquay correspondent of a P lymouth contemporary 
writes: ‘An interesting event occurred at our 
cottage yesterday, our cat presenting the establish- 
ment with a litter of kittens. This caused great 
joy to the younger members of the family, as “they 
each heped to become the possessor of one of hom. 
However, these hopes were speedily dispelled, for 
no sooner had our housekeeper (who hails from 
Cornwall) heard of the ev ma than they were 
immediately “ordained” to be drowned. Asked 
the reason for this apparently ruthless decision, she 
explained that all cats which are born in May have 
the disagreeable habit or faculty, when they are 
grown up, of bringing “‘ varmints” into the house ; 
that she once had the temerity to rear a May cat, 
and that the cat caught and brought into her house 
no fewer than twenty such varmints. Most of 
them certainly were only slowworms, but several 
were adders, and consequently she never intended 
doing such a foolish thing again. Can any one give 
me the origin of this belief, or say how far it 
wevails?’ That the superstition obtains with 

Jevonians as well as with Cornubians is evident 
from this extract from Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
Lying Prophets’ :— Them chets had to go. missy. 
Tis a auld word, an’ it ban’t wise to take no count 
of sayings like that: “ May chets bad luck begets.” 

you've heard tell o' that? Never let live no 
kittens born in May. They theer dead chets 
comed May Day.” 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


Beglies. 


*MERESTEADS” OR “ MESESTEADS.” 
(9t S. ix. 248, 437.) 

I sec to thank Mr. Marruews, of Boston, 
U.S., for his most useful and interesting 
note. I had no idea that records kept by 
early American colonists contained material 
of such value to the English archeologist. 

The word misted in the ‘Plymouth Colony 
Records’ seems plainly identical with the 
meestead or meastead of the Court Rolls of the 
manor of Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, in the six- 
teenth century (see 9 S. v. 349); and the 
meadstead of those records is evidently identi- 
cal with the meadstead, midstead, or meatstead 
which occurs at Royston, near Barnsley, in 
the same county. The first time that I heard 
= Royston word, now more than twenty 

ears ago, it was pronounced meadstead. I 

was then told of a piece of land in that 
village which belonged to the “ meadstead- 
owners” in common, a “meadstead-owner 
being the owner of one of the old houses in 
the village (see 8" S. x. 349, 471). 

The meestead of the Dewsbury Rolls is 
doubtless identical in meaning with mese- 
place, which occurs in many old English books 
and documents. Thus in Fitzherbert’s ‘Sur- 
ueyenge,’ 1539 (reprint, p. 66), we have :— 

‘**T. B. holdeth a mese place frely of the lorde, by 
charter, with dyuers lands, medowes, and pastures, 
belongyng to the same, the whiche mese place lyeth 
bytwene the sayde hye way, and the rd north 
felde, as is before sayd, and the sayd personage on 
the west side, and the tenement or mese place o 
F. G. on the easte part,” &c. 

It will be noticed that this mese-place has 
lands and meadows belonging to it. And so 
the m/dstead of the Plymouth colonists has 
“land assigned vnto yt.” 

The prefix mess-, as in mess-uwage, mese- in 
mese-place, or meas- as in mecs-stead, is identi- 
cal with the prefix meas- in meas-ure. A mese- 
place or meastead is then a ** measure-place,” 
a measured building-plot, or portion. Per- 
haps I may be ieee to refer to my notes 
on the word “ messuage ” in 9" 8. v. 520; vi. 
122 

Meadstead is not so easily explained. It 
may mean “ meadow-place ”; but, on the other 
hand, its apparent identity in meaning with 
mese-place, &e., raises the suspicion that the 
older form may have been mete-stead, and 
so be connected with E. mete, to measure. 

It. is delightful to see how well old English 
habits and customs are reflected in the ex- 
tracts from the ‘Plymouth Colony Records’ 
which Mr. Matruews has given. These ex- 
tracts appear to show that early in the seven- 
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teenth century New England colonists laid 
out their villages on the pattern of an English 
manor. There were misteds with dwelling- 
houses thereon, lying side by side in the 
village street, and uplands. Even the old 
custom of making the frame of a house 
before it was set up was followed (see Way’s 
‘Prompt. Parv.,’ p. 176). And when we are 
told of misteds granted in court, and forfeited 
for want of building, the English manorial 
system, or village community, seems to appear 
before our eyes. For what was a misted that 
had been built on but a mesuagium cedificatum, 
and what was a vacant misted but a mesua- 
gium vastum ? 

If such a word as merestead exists in Eng- 
lish documents I think it has yet to be dis- 
covered. Is it not a clerical error in the 
original record? And is there any evidence 
to show that in the American colonies it 
meant a farm ? S. O. Appy. 


Is there any means of ascertaining the 
name and origin of the clerk of the Plymouth, 
Mass., board? From what part of England 
did Governor W. Bradford come? The sud- 
den cessation of the word meadstead in the 
records suggests that some official to whom 
the word was natural was succeeded by one 
who was unacquainted with it in ordinary 
life. Can Mr. Marruswe tell us what word 
took its place in the records in question after 
1641? Q. V. 


HoperuL”: “Sancuine” ix. 467). 
—I take it that Aopeful=cheerful expect- 
ancy and sanguine ardent expectancy. 
There is really, as Trench has pointed out, 
no such thing asa synonym. The meanings 
of these words are almost the same, but in 
the latter word there is a subaudition of 
superior force and strength, as its derivation 
indicates. Str.Switutn is right, it seems to 
me, as to the variation in the meanings of 
similar and alike. The latter=exact reseim- 
blance, while the former =correspondence in 
shape without regard to size. 

FREVILLE M.A., LL.D. 

Kensington, W. 


Surely one can be hopeful without being 
sanguine. To be sanguine about a thing 
means to have more confidence, more assur- 
ance, than mere hopefulness has. We may 
even “hope against hope” (a curious phrase, 
by the way), and we often hope for things 
we scarcely dare to expect. In such a case 
we are certainly not sanguine. C. C. B. 


Surely Mr. Chamberlain is right in making 
a difference between these words. I have 


tionaries, all of which give the word “ confi- 
dent” as one of its synonyms. To hope for 
something and to be confident of it are two 
very different attitudes of mind. One con- 
stantly comes across some such expression as 
“He was hopeful, but by no means sanguine.” 
Cuarves Hrarr. 


Poputar NICKNAMES FoR CoLontrEs (9% §S. 
i. 109, 137, 491).—The following extract from 
the Manchester Guardian of 23 April, describ- 
ing a paper read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute by Mr. H. A. Broome on ‘Civil 
Progress in the Orange River Colony,’ is of 
interest in connexion with the question 
raised :— 

“To judge from Mr. Broome’s paper, there is a 
danger that the Orange River Colony will come 
generally to be called ‘Orangia.’ This is an ugly 
word, but Mr. Broome used it over and over again. 
Plainly he was used to it and was accustomed to 
hear others use it. We cannot check the demand 
for brevity; but cannot this particular name be 
stopped? Whenever a new official name is given to 
a <a the givers ougHt really to foresee the inevit- 
able abbreviations and to provide against them as 
far as possible in their original choice. ‘The Free 
State’ was a good abbreviation, and ‘The Trans- 
vaal,’ which will no doubt be the abbreviation for 
‘The Transvaal Colony,’ will remain as good as it 
used to be in the old days. Orangia is altogether 
bad, but who can suggest a better name as brief or 
nearly as brief?” 

Atrrep F. Ropsrns. 


Barras (9 §. viii. 202, 228, 267, 473 ; ix. 
15, 133).—There is “ Barras Bridge” at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Sr. 


AINSWORTH THE Nove .ist ix. 409).— 
If [ am not mistaken, nearly all the novels 
and short tales by this author have been 
republished by John Dicks, 313, Strand, 
either in sixpenny volumes or in “ Dicks’s 
English Library,” with reproductions from the 
“original illustrations.” In his later years 
Ainsworth was closely identified with Bow 
Bells, to which his last novels were con- 
tributed, the illustrations being supplied by 
Fred Gilbert, Friston, Huttula, and others of 
the clever artistic Bow Pells staff. I do not 
know for certain if Dicks's reprints of Ains- 
worth are “still in print.” W. H. Ainsworth 
was, I fear, somewhat vain, and instead of 
sticking to Cruikshank and Phiz, he pre- 
ferred to have a different artist to illustrate 
his stories each time, which now and then 
led him into strange company, as, for 
example, when he employed Buss to do the 
etchings for ‘James the Second.’ The only 
other artist whom I can recall (beyond those 
named by R. D.) as having illustrated Ains- 
worth was a Frenchman, Ed. Morin—clever, 


looked up the word sanguine in several dic- 


but too “scribbly ”"—who, in 1854, sketched 
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the pictures for Ainsworth’s ‘Star Chamber,’ 

then appearing in the Home Companion, a 

— which was, I believe, promoted by 
tobert Kemp Philp, proprietor and editor of 

Diogenes. Herpert B. CLayron. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Tae Iron Duke anp THE DuKE or WeEL- 
LINGTON (9% S. ix. 466).—Mr. Henry Hore 
seems to be under a strange misapprehension. 
The title of “Iron Duke” was _ popularly 
bestowed on Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
many years before the launching of the 
“large ship” at Liverpool. In my boyhood 
there was a fine old “ three-decker” named 
“The Duke of Wellington.” She was a 
wooden ship. When ironclads were intro- 
duced into the Royal Navy the old ‘‘ Duke 
of Wellington” was put up in ordinary, and 
her substitute, being an iron ship (of sorts), 
was wittily—and, as I think, appropriately— 
named “The [ron Duke,” in commemoration 
of that distinguished general whose memory 
Englishmen will always delight to honour. 

Ricnarp EpGcuMBE. 


Lapy Norrincuam (9 8, ix. 128, 213, 455). 
—The correspondents who have noticed the 
communication I made on this lady's alleged 
extraordinary feat of maternity in becoming 
the mother of thirty children give cases of 
other ladies said to have surpassed her, one 
having had thirty-nine and the other forty- 
one children, but neither of them attempts | 
to substantiate the facts. During how many | 
years is childbearing possible for a woman in | 
England? Thirty? Would medical authority 
admit the possibility of the above number of 
children being produced in that period? In 
the case of a person in the position of Lady 
Nottingham, it should be possible to sub- 
stantiate the fact—if it is a fact—by the dates | 
of the births of the thirty children. 

E. F. D. C. 


“PLOUGHING HIS LONELY FURROW” (9% §, 
ix. 485).—W. B. H. thinks Lord Rosebery 
borrowed this idea from Mortimer Collins. 
I doubt it. Lord Rosebery used the phrase 
in July, 1901. Bradley’s ‘Owen Glyndwr’ 
had, I lieve, just appeared. In that book 
Hotspur’s saying before the battle of Shrews- 
bury is given, “I perceive my plough is now 
drawing to its last furrow.” Lord Rosebery 
probably adapted this striking remark to his 
own purpose. A. H. B. 


Westminster City Morro (9 ix. 485). 
—When the search for a motto first began 
the Town Clerk of Westminster asked me 
to obtain an Anglo-Saxon motto for con- 


sideration by the Council. The Rev. Prof. 


W. W. Skeat suggested line 658 of ‘ Beowulf,’ 
“ Hafa and geheald husa selest ” (“ Have thou 
and preserve the best of houses”), an allusion 
to the founding of Westminster Abbey by 
Edward the Confessor. The Rawlinsonian 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, Dr. 
Earle, suggested “Seaxna cyne-cynrenes ende- 
mel” (“The final monument of the Saxon 
dynasty”). Neither of these, however, found 
favour with the Council. 
Epwarp HEron-ALten. 


Oricrn or THE Name S. ix. 
27, 75, 153, 238, 272, 418, 454).—I thought I 
had made my position clear in this discussion, 
had apologized to the shade of M. Littré, and 
made my peace with him. I can only repeat 
that I have found no evidence that tennis- 
players ever used the word ‘“‘tenez” as we 
say “play!” at cricket, unless the solitary, 
unsupported “‘ accipe” is to be taken as proof, 
which does not satisfy me. As to Pror. 
Skeat’s polite reference to me, conceived 
with all his well-known genial courtesy, I do 
not think it needs an answer. I have never 
hinted a suggestion that “tenez is not the 


imperative plural of......tenir.” His reference, 
therefore, seems quite unfounded and super- 
fluous. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


QUOTATION ATTRIBUTED TO CovENTRY Pat- 
MORE S. ix. 467, 515).—The passage in 
‘The Dynamiters’ quoted by Miss Hupson 
refers to a poem of Coventry Patmore’s 
called ‘The Circles. It will be found on 
p. 215 of the 1878 edition of * Amelia.’ 

Bast CHAMPNEYS. 


CIGARETTE-SMOKING (9 S. ix. 308).—In 
your note to Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWs’s query 
you state that Mr. Laurence Oliphant was 
the first notable person to smoke cigarettes 
in the streets of London. A great many 
people give to Carlo Pellegrini the credit of 
introducing the insinuating cigarette into 
England. At all events, Pellegrini (“Ape ” of 
Vanity Fair) takes an important place among 
the popularizers of the cigarette, for the 
great caricaturist and his little roll of tobacco 
were inseparable. Cuarues Hart. 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon (9* S, ix. 245, 414). 
—Mr. Watson, quoting Wordsworth, main- 
tains in this controversy that “the most 
singular thing is that in all the writings of 
Bacon there is not one allusion to Shake- 
speare,” and that this ‘‘ is — a = that 
Bacon had nothing to do with Shakespeare's 
plays.” The argument appears to me to be 
all the other way. If Shakespeare were 
Bacon’s mask, is it likely that Bacon would 
mention Shakespeare as the author of the 
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plays which he himself had written? He was 
careful not to give himself away in this man- 
ner. But Bacon was not the only writer of 
the time who apparently knew not Shake- 


speare. 

Dr. Ingleby, editor of the ‘Shakespeare 
Allusion ks’ and the ‘ Centurie of Prayse,’ 
says :— 

“The absence of sundry great names with which 
no pains of research, scrutiny, or study could con- 
nect the most trivial allusion to the bard or his 
works (such, ¢.g., as Lord Brooke, Lord Bacon, 
Selden, Sir John Beaumont, Henry Vaughan, and 
Lord Clarendon) is tacitly signiticant......1t is plain, 
for one thing, that the bard of our admiration was 
unknown to the men of that age Doubtless he 
knew his men ; but assuredly his men did not know 
him.” 

Spedding says :— 

**Though numbers of conten:porary news-letters, 
filled with literary and fashionable intelligence, 
have been preserved, it is only in the Stationers’ 
Register and the accounts kept by the Master of 
the Revels that we find any notices of the publica- 
tion or acting of Shakespeare’s plays. In the long 
series of letters from doe Chamberlain to Dudley 
Carleton, scattered over the whole period from 1598 
to 1623—letters full of news of the month, news of 
the Court, the city, the pulpit, and the bookseller’s 
shop, in which Court masques are described in 
minute detail, author, actors, plot, performances, 
reception and all—we look in vain for the name of 
Shakespeare.” 


Then of Henslowe’s ‘ Diary ’ Collier writes : 


**Recollecting that the names of nearly all the 
other play-poets of the time occur, we cannot but 
wonder that that of Shakespeare is not met with in 
any part of the manuscript.” 


In this ‘Diary’ there are frequent notices of 
Jonson, Dekker, Chettle, Marston, Drayton, 
Munday, Heywood, Middleton, Webster, 
Rowley, and others, but the name of Shake- 
speare is completely ignored, as it is also in 
the Alleyn Papers, where it does not appear 
among the notices of the large army of con- 
temporary dramatists and their productions. 

Mr. Fleay, the distinguished Shakespearean, 
writes :— 


“Neither as addressed to him [Shakespeare] by 
others, nor by him to others, do any commendatory 
verses exist in connection with any of his or other 
men’s works published in his lifetime—a notable 
fact, in whatever way it may be explained. ’ 


Mr. Richard Grant White writes :— 


“Of his eminent countrymen, Raleigh, Sydney, 
Spenser, Bacon, Cecil, Walsingham, Coke, Camden, 
Rochen Drake, Hobbes, Inigo Jones, Herbert of 
Cherbury, Laud, Pym, Hampden, Selden, Walton, 
Wotton, and Donne may be properly reckoned his 
contemporaries, and yet there is no evidence what- 
ever that he was personally known to either of 
these men, or to any others of less note among the 
statesmen, scholars, soldiers, and artists of his day, 
excepting a few of his fellow-craftsmen.” 


Adolphus in his ‘ Letters to Heber’ puts an 
analogous case rather patly when he says :— 

“How is it to be explained that the author of 
‘Waverley’ has taken occasion in his writings to 
make honourable mention of almost every distin- 
guished contemporary poet, except the Minstrel of 
the Border? The answer is obvious: he could not 
do so, because he was himself that Minstrel ; and a 
man of ingenuous mind will shrink from publishin 
a direct commendation of his own talent, althoug 
he may feel confident that the eulogy will never Te 
traced home.” 

If so with Scott, why not the same with 
Bacon ? 

So that Bacon, by not mentioning Shake- 
speare in his works—if Bacon was not Shake- 
speare—appears to have erred in very g 
company—the company of well-known con- 
tem poraries. TEORGE STRONACH. 

Edinburgh. 


Following up Q. A. Mr. Watson, and 
Wordsworth, may I mention what Mr. John 
Leycester ‘Adolphus, in the letters which he 
published in 1821 to prove that the then 
unknown Waverley novelist was Scott, says? 

“* How is it to be explained that the author of 
‘Waverley’ has taken occasion in his writings to 
make honourable mention of almost every distin- 
guished contemporary poet, except the Minstrel of 
the Border? The answer is obvious: he could not 
do so, because he was himself that Minstrel.” 

Surely the Baconians may be permitted to 
make use of the same argument and claim 
for it much the same kind of validity as Mr. 
Leycester Adolphus claims for his ‘* obvious 
answer” to the question raised as to the 
silence of the Waverley novelist about the 
Minstrel of the Border. 

R. M. THeosacp. 

“ Prospicimus Mopo” (9 viii. 445; ix. 
34, 273).—Adverting to the last paragraph of 
Pror. Bensty’s note, I would refer him to 
Bailey’s dictionary of 1727, sub voce ‘Hexa- 
meter,’ where he will find six very ingenious 
‘ Versifying Tables for Hexameters,’ with full 
directions foreach table. Bailey says: “ The 
following Tables being a curious and admir- 
able Contrivance, not doubting but that they 
will be acceptable to the curious Reader, I 
present them.” I have not tried to work 
them. //oe opus, hie labor. I prefer the 
uningenious method I was taught many years 
ago. Ferrar. 

Little Gidding. 


Week (9 ix. 147, 277).—Christianity is 


only skin-deep ; almost all the customs of our 
| forefathers survive, only the label is Christian. 
This is a well-known fact, so that I do not 
in any way dream of teaching persons versed 
in the history of culture anything new. 


Let 
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me only mention one more instance. The 
old Germans, as well as the Gauls, counted 
by nights: “Galli se omnes ab Dite patre 
prognatos preedicant idque ab druidibus pro- 
ditum dicunt. Ob eam causam spatia omnis 
temporis non numero dierum, sed noctium 
finiunt, dies natales et mensium et annorum 
initia sic observant, ut noctem dies sub- 
sequatur ” (Cesar, ‘B. G.,’ lib. vi., xviii.). This 
accounts for sennight, fortnight, night and 
day, and, furthermore, for the fact that all 
the principal Christian feasts have their 
vigils. Not only is Christmas a heathenish 
holy day, but our celebrating Christmas Eve 
is owing to the ancient Germanic and Gallic 
creed. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin 


Bishop Wuite Kennett’s Fatuer (9 8. 
ix. 365, 455).—The authority for the name of 
Bishop Kennett’s mother is probably a life of 
that prelate published in 1730, only two years 
after his death. We read there :— 

“His Mother was Mary, the eldest Daughter of 
Mr. Thomas White, a wealthy Magistrate, in that 
then flourishing Town of Dover, who had been a 
Master Shipwright, or Builder of Ships, and after 
the Restauration was employ’d by the Government, 
in that Way.” 

I do not find any mention of the death of the 
bishop’s father or mother. 
W. D. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Rotherhithe. 

The attention of your correspondents may 
be called to the pedigree of the Kennetts 
printed in the late Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea 
Gen. et Her., New Series, ii. 287 (1877). 

W. C. B 

“ONLY TOO THANKFUL” (9" §. ix. 288, 370, 
457).—The use of the word only in this collo- 
cation seems to me to be a natural extension 
of its use in such phrases as “This I grant, 


only remember this,” where the signification | 


of only partially coincides with that of 
specially or of uniquement. So if I say my 
only joy | mean my special joy. Bya a 
known law of ever-changing language the 
word comes to be used as an absolute synonym 
of uniquely or absolutely. Soin Virgil, * Unum 
oro,” “One prayer I make especially.” 7'vo 
is used exactly like nimis in Plautus for “ very 
much.” H. A. Srrone. 
University College, Liverpool. 


The use of too as a simple intensive without 
any idea of excess is very common in Southern 
India amongst English-speaking natives, and 
it is very ditticult to make schoolboys under- 
stand, or rather remember, that too and very 
are not synonymous. If a boy says that some 
one has “too much money” he does not in 


the least mean that the man has more money 
than is good for him, but merely that he is 
very rich. When explaining the English 
usage recently I was confronted by the 
phrase ‘‘only too true.” 7Zoo in that case 
evidently means not “more than it ought 
to be,” but “more than we should like it 
to be.”” May not the too in “ only too happy ” 
and the like be interpreted as meaning 
‘‘more than you expect”? Such phrases 
are generally used in reply to a remark which 
conveys a doubt either expressly or implicitly, 
e.g., “ Would you like to undertake the work ?” 
“T shall be only too happy.” If my suggestion 
is correct, the tov here expresses the fact that 
I am happier to undertake the work than 
you expected me to be, or perhaps than you 
think the offer warrants me in being, and 
the only excludes the supposition that I am 
unwilling to undertake it—I have no other 
feeling than happiness. If this explanation 
is not correct, it may be that too is a simple 
intensive ; and the South India _ practice 
shows that there is a tendency for too to 
become that. If the expression became 
common in the eighties, it may be that it is 
merely a piece of carelessness due to the 
exaggerated expressions prevalent among the 
so-called zesthetes of that time. 0. T. T. 


“THe” as Part or (9 S. ix. 428). 
—S. W. asks under this head a question 
which has perplexed others. In speaking 
there is no difficulty, but in accurate writing 
or description it is another matter. The 
two examples which he gives, however, are 
not, I think, on all fours. Whether, in 
dealing with titles, one should write of the 
The Times I cannot say, but in a public 
company registered as such the question will 
doubtless be determined by the wording of 
its certificate of registration or other corre- 
sponding document This, I am aware, is no 
answer to 8S. W.’s question generally, but it 
may, notwithstanding, assist him, especially 
in such an instance as that which he cites— 
viz., The Union Bank. D. O. 


“The Union Bank of London” is, according 
to its deed of settlement of 1839, the correct 
form. On 18 September, 1882, the word 
** Limited ” was added. Fe & 

Automobile Club, Paris. 


“ Box Harry” (9 §S, ix. 449).—This is well 
known in the Northern Counties in the sense 
of doing things “on the cheap.” I used it 
only ten days ago. A friend of considerable 
means, who, coming to my town, could well 
have afforded hotel expenses, having tried, 
and to my knowledge failed, to procure offers 
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of hospitality, then sought them from me. I 
at once, whilst at the same time inviting him, 
said to my wife, “He is bent upon boxing 
Harry.” ‘Phrase and Fable’ defines the 
expression as “to save expense,” quoted as 
from Halliwell, ‘ to take care after having 
been extravagant.” In Mr. Pace’s instance 
the woman seems to have meant she must 
beg some potatoes to make up the deficiency. 

MISTLETOE. 


This is a very old and well-known cant 
hrase, used specially by commercial travel- 
ers. These persons are allowed a certain sum 

per diem for expenses, usually a liberal sum; 
but in the very frequent event that, from con- 
vivial or other causes, the amount has in any 
week been overspent, it is the custom to 
retrench by avoiding so many of the regula- 
tion meals at the hotels as may bring the 
expenditure back to the stipulated allowance. 
This universal practice is called ** boxing 
Harry.” A man leaving just before the 
dinner hour would autunaliy reply to an 
acquaintance, “I must box Harry,” and 
would be perfectly understood. It is rather 
a matter of etiquette, and considered good 
form on “the road.” not to save money “out 
of expenses”; while to ‘‘ box Harry” is re- 
garded as the proper method of adjustment. 
F. T. Etwortay. 


I have good authority for stating that 
this phrase, in the sense of to do without, 
was fairly common in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield some thirty-five or forty ago. 


Mr. Pace will find this phrase discussed 
throughout vol. ii. chap. i. of George Borrow’s 
‘Wild Wales’ (London, Murray, 1862), and 
the information there given may be useful, 
although the author confesses himself unable 
to trace the term to its origin. 

LLEWELYN Ltoyp. 


‘A Dictionary of Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ 
by Eliezer Edwards, published by Chatto & 
Windus in 1884, and the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
issued by the same firm in 1887, give: “ Box 
Harry, a term with commercial travellers, 
implying dinner and a substantial tea at one 
meal in order to save expense.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


James Eccieston (9 ix. 428).—Mr. 
James Eccleston, B.A. Trinity Coll., Dublin, 
was appointed head master of the Sutton 
Coldfield Grammar School in 1842. He was 
a fairly popular and successful man. He 
published in 1847 a handsome octavo volume 
of 463 pages entitled ‘An Introduction to 


English Antiquities, intended as a Companion 
to the History of England,’ which he dedi- 
cated to Sir Francis Lawley, Bart., and the 
other trustees of Sutton Coldfield Grammar 
School. In 1849 he accepted the headship of 
a new educational institution in Australia, 
and died on board ship before he could land. 
The following is a copy of the inscription on 
the tombstone in Sutton Coldfield Church- 
yard 

Erected to the : 

Memory of James Eccleston Esquire, 
For some years Head Master 
of the Grammar School 
of this Town, 
Who died Mch 8", 1850, 
Age 34 years, 
Rector of the High School 
of Hobart Town Van Diemen’s Land 
Where he is interred. 


Beneath are interred the remains 


James Lester Eccleston 
rn Nov 25 1845, 
Died Mch 6" 1849, 
And of 
Lucinda Maria Anna Eccleston 
Born Dec 5 1840, 
Died Mch 8 1849. 
G. 


An Heuskarian Rarity IN THE BoDLEIAN 
Liprary (9 §. viii. 378 ; ix. 111, 415).—Is it 
correct to say “An Heuskarian”? Even 
assuming the //silent (of which I am not sure), 
still the article should, I hold, be a, not an, 
as the sound following the // is you, though 
the letters are ew. I am fully aware what a 
trouble the aspirate is to a Southron, but this 
does not affect the matter. R. B—r. 


“BaR SINISTER” (9% S. ix. 64, 152, 215, 315, 
376).—At 9" §. ix. 316 it is stated that the 
“old Princess Buckingham” died “ childless 
in the usual signification of that word,” and 
not only in a heraldo-legal sense. Is not this 
wrong? The Lady Catharine Darnley (daugh- 
ter of James II. and Catharine Sedley), whose 
second husband was John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, married first James, Earl of 
Anglesey, and had by him a daughter 
Catharine, born 7 January, 1700. This 
daughter married William Phipps, son and 
heir to Sir Constantine Phipps, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


I venture to break a lance with my old 
friend Mr. Pickrorp. “ Baton sinister de- 
bruised” seems to me not quite accurate. 
Arms may be “ debruised of (or by) a baton 
sinister ” (“ brisé d’un baton”). The arms, not 
the baton, are debruised. As to the Powlett 


and Orde cases, quoted by my friend, the 
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wives seem to be the illegitimate persons, and 
theiy arms, not the coat of the husbands, 
would bear the mark, not of cadency, but of 
illegitimacy, whether borne impaled with, or 
in pretence upon, the husband’s shield, and, 
if in pretence, would be quartered by their 
descendants. FEORGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


(9 S. ix. 226).—The 
endowed schools in this village were founded 
and bequeathed by John Heygate, Esq., in 
the year 1825. I hove in my possession an 
old card of rules which was issued to the 
parents of the children soon after the schools 
were established. Although not so old as 
those which have already appeared, these 
rules are interesting as displaying an example 
of the methods adopted in the early days of 
the nineteenth century by those who studied 
the art of elementary education :— 


Rules and Regulations to be observed in the 
Charity School, West Haddon. 

1. That no Child be admitted having any in 
fectious Disorder, nor under the Age of Five Years: 

2. That all Children are expected to attend 
punctually, washed, combed, and cleaned. 

3. That every Child bring one Penny to the 
Master every fourth Monday, to provide, in Part, 
for themselves reading Books, Slates, &c.; and that 
no occasional Absence exempt-them from this rule. 

4. That no child be detained at home, or taken 
occasionally from the School, without a sufficient 
reason being assigned by their Parents or Friends 
to the Master. 

5. That the Hours of Attendance in School are 
from Nine to Twelve in the Morning, and from 
Two to Five in the Afternoon in the Summer, and 
from One to Four in the Winter. 

6. That all Complaints from the Parents or 
Friends of the Children be made to the Trustees of 
the School, and to them only, on the first Sunday in 
every Month, at the School, by Ten o'Clock in the 
Morning. 

7. That any Child breaking a Window or Slate, 
destroying any Book. or wilfully damaging anything 
belonging to the School, shall pay the Master for 
the same. 

8. That such as do not strictly observe the above 
Rules be expelled. 

9. That Application for Tickets of Admission be 
made to the Trustees of the School. 

N.B.—It is desired that every Person holding this 
Card will take proper Care of it, both for their 
Guidance with Respect to the Children attending 
the School, and that they may be able to produce it 
when required. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Allow me to refer your correspondents who 
are interested in this subject to ‘ Endowed 
Grammar Schools,’ 2 vols. pp. 858-953, large 
8vo, by Nicholas Carlisle, suidished in 1818, 
where much curious information may 
found, and numerous engravings of the seals 


of arms of schools. The amount of trouble 
taken by the compiler must have been 
immense, and in the preface is a copy of the 
series of questions sent to the masters of the 
different schools in England, to which it is 
added, “N.B. Upwards of One Thousand Four 
Hundred Letters have been sent and received.” 
In the brief notice of the author given in 
Allibone’s (edition 1872) ‘Dictionary’ this 
work is not even mentioned. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Napoteon’s Last YEArs (9% S. viii. 422, 
509 ; ix. 274, 373).—Mr. J. H. Rose, in his 
recently published life of Napoleon, examines 
very carefully the statement that the em- 

sror’s movements at Waterloo were seriously 
Cconmened by his ill health, and the upshot, 
he says, is that “whatever was Napoleon’s 
condition before the campaign, he was in his 
usual health amidst the stern joys of war.” 
This, Mr. Rose continues, was 
* consonant with his previous experience: he throve 
on events which wore ordinary beings to the bone: 
the one thing that he could not endure was the 
worry of parliamentary opposition, which aroused 
a nervous irritation not to be controlled and con- 


| cealed without infinite effort. During the campaign 


we find very few trustworthy proofs of his decline, 
and much that points to energy of resolve and great 
rallying power after exertion. If he was suffering 
from three illnesses, they were assuredly of a highly 
intermittent nature.” 

As to the comparative merits, as generals, 
of Napoleon and Wellington, Napoleon’s own 
words, quoted by Mr. Rose, are worth repeat- 
ing: “The Duke of Wellington is fully equal 
to myself in the management of an army, 
with the advantage of possessing more pru- 
dence.” The italics are Mr. Rose's. 

Cc. C. B. 

With reference to the repeated assertions 
about Napoleon’s ability to have swept 
Wellington and his men from the field of 
Waterloo, I beg to quote what the lamented 
Mr. George Hooper has written on the sub- 
ject in his ‘* Wellington’ (Macmillan & Co., 
1889) :— 

“Lord Wolseley also asserts that if Napoleon had 
been the man he was at Austerlitz he would have 
won the battle of Waterloo. It is pure hypothesis, 
and about as reasonable as one which might 
framed thus—If Soult or Clausel, instead of Arabi, 
had commanded the Egyptian army in 1882, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley would not have won the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. What is the value of criticism which 
alters all the conditions on one side and does not 
venture to alter them on the other? Napoleon and 
Wellington and Blucher fought out their _ in 
the circumstances existing between the l4th and 
19th of June. We can only judge them by the light 
of these circumstances. All else is pure phantasy ; 
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and if the greatest general is he who makes the 
fewest mistakes and does not wage war on conjec- 
tural grounds, then Wellington was the greater 
on the fields of Belgium, and acted on fewer and 
less dangerous conjectures than his mighty an- 
tagonist. It is an idle controversy.”— Vide p. 225. 

Henry Geratp Hops. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Witiucusy’s ‘OrniTHOLOGy’ (9 S. ix. 
468).—Possibly the book inquired for is re- 
ferred to in the following passage from 
Alleyne’s ‘ Dispensatory ’ (1733) :— 

“There hath lately been published in English a 
treatise of the Misletoe, wherein the author pro- 
fessedly supports his opinions of it’s virtues both 
from facts and experience ; and warmly recommends 
it’s use as a specific in Epilepsies, and many kinds 


of Convulsions.” 
B. 


Hop THE Twig” (9 ix. 189, 314).—It 
would be interesting if we could have a dated 

uotation from the dictionary to which De 
Saleen refers. I am unable to identify it 
in the British Museum, but it occurs to me 
that the following notes (made in the course 
of hunting for it) may be of interest, as 
showing the difficulties that the unfortunate 
foreigner encountered in his study of our 
language. 

In the “ Teutsch-Englisches Lexicon, Worin- 
nen nicht allein die Woérter, samt den Nenn- 
Bey- und Sprich-Wértern, Sondern auch so 
wol die eigentliche als verbliimte Redens- 
arten verzeichnet sind. Aus den besten 
Scribenten und vorhandenen Dictionariis mit 
grossem fleisz zusammen getragen, Das erste 
so iemahls gemacht worden. Leipzig, bey 
Thomas Fritschen, 1716,” among other divert- 
ing matter* and immense profusion of 
synonyms, I only find the following under 
sterben :— 

“To dy or die; to decease ; to depart ; to depart 
this life; tostarve; to breath your last ; to exspire; 
to give up the ghost ; to kick up your heels ; to pay 
the tribute to nature ; to tip off; to tip over; to tip 
over the pearch.” 

* For example, under the word schmarotzen: 
** Br mag gerne schmarotzen, he loves tid-bits, ragoos, 
kick-shaws, junkets, delicate meats; he is given to 
his belly ; he loves to spunge upon others that keep 
a good table. Hr geht iiberall schmarotzen, he sharks 
up and down; he lives upon the catch; he goes 
sharking about ; he is a smell-feast. Schmarofzer, a 
smell. feast, a parasite, a shark, a sharking fellow, a 
spunger, a glutton, a gormandizer, a robin-good- 
fellow, a boon-companion, a table-friend, a cater- 
cousin, a pot-companion, a greedy-gut, a lick-dish, 
a lick-sauce, a slap-sauce, a trencher-fly, a treucher- 
friend, a hanger-on, a lover of tid-bits, a lickerish 
fellow.” Again, under the word verstorben, the 
— German was instructed that *‘ Er ist schon 
angst verstorben” might be rendered “he is dead 
and rotten.” 


The ‘Teutsch - Englisch Lexicon,’ published 
at Leipzig in 1745, gives the above verbatim et 
literatim. 

In J. Ebers’s ‘ Vollstandiges Worterbuch 
der Englischen Sprache fiir den Deutschen’ 
(Leipzig, 1793), vol. i. 784, I find, “To hop the 
Twig, weglaufen.” And in his ‘New and 
Complete Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages’ (Leipzig, 1799), Ebers 
omits the incorrect “to starve,” but other- 
wise represents the English equivalents of 
sterben almost exactly as his predecessors had 
done. The earliest quotation for ‘ Davy 
Jones’s locker” in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is dates ie. 

Ayiwin’ (9% S. ix. 369, 450).—I read with 
interest Mr. HaKe’s notes on the personalities 
introduced into this charming book. I should 
like, however, to have some information re- 

arding the “school of mystics founded by 
vater” which Aylwin is said to have joined, 
and “the large book, ‘The Veiled Queen,’ by 
Philip Aylwin,” a quotation from which forms 
a heading to the first chapter, and has haunted 
me ever since I read it. Of course, this book 
may, as some believe, exist only in the 
imagination of the author. I should like to 
know, at all events, ame definite on 
this question. Jay AITCH. 


Latin Verses (9"" S. ix. 447).—This is cexlii. 
of the ‘Anthologia Veterum Latinorum,’ Bur- 
man, vol. i. p. 670. The version there given 
is slightly different. A. Srrone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Tae West Bourne (9" S. viii. 517 ; ix. 51, 
92, 190, 269, 291, 375, 456).—“'The study of 
»lace-names,” says Mr. Duignan, in the pre- 
_ of his ‘ Staffordshire Place-Names,’ “ is a 
modern science.” It should at ony rate be 
treated on scientific principles. The historical 
method should be applied to each name, just 
as the historical method is applied by Dr. 
Murray and his colleagues to every word in 
their monumental dictionary. In endeavour- 
ing to apply this method to the name of the 
supposititious ‘“‘ West Bourne,” I have not 
been able to get further back than some time 
in the nineteenth century. When I asked for 
evidence that would enable me to trace the 
name to a remoter date I, of course, meant 
documentary evidence. Oral evidence can 
only carry us back a very short distance. 
But my friend Mr. Rutrron thinks that the 
name itself affords sufficient evidence of its 
antiquity. A very little research will show 
that names are very unsatisfactory evidence 
of facts. Nine people out of ten consider 
that my own name is a French one. Out- 


wardly it has that appearance, but there is 
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historical evidence to show that it is Cornish. 
Or to take an example from the work from 
which I have just quoted. In Staffordshire 
there are three places called “ Brocton,” each 
of which is situated on a small stream. The 
name of these places is evidently derived 
from the A.-S. Jréc, a brook. There is also a 
place called ‘* Broughton,” which in_ many 
cases is a dialectal form of Brocton. But the 
Staffordshire Broughton is the Domesday 
Hereborgestone, and clearly means Hereburh’s 
town, Hereburh being a feminine proper name 
in Anglo-Saxon. But no one would guess 
this from any evidence afforded by the 
modern name. 

Names ending in Journe must be especially 
treated with caution, for in many cases 
there is no evidence whatever that they were 
the names of streams. For a final instance 
I will not even go so far as Kent. If Mr. 
Rutton, who lives in Paddington, will merely 
cross the Edgware Road he will find himself 
in the borough of Marylebone. What is the 
meaning of the final syllable? More than 
four hundred years ago the manor was called 
“Mariborne,” and there is no doubt in my 
mind that when the church of St. Mary was 
erected the village of which it formed the 
nucleus was called Mary-at-the-Bourne, a 
lengthy designation which soon became con- 
tracted into “ Mariborne” and “ Maribone.” 
But a very accurate and well-informed corre- 
spondent tells me that a local newspaper, the 
Marylebone Mercury, has lately invented the 
name of the “Mary Bourne” for the stream, 
now a sewer, which is commonly known as 
the Tyburn, and that this name also appears 
in Mr. Arnold Forster’s little school-reader 
‘Our Great City.’ It is needless to say that not 
a scrap of historical evidence exists for this 
name. For many years t I have endea- 
voured to investigate the history of my 
native parish, and have never met the “ Mary 
Bourne” mentioned in any authentic docu- 
ment. But, occurring as it does in an ac- 
cepted text-book, I feel no doubt that fifty 
years hence the name will be championed 
with as much warmth and ability as that of 
the “West Bourne” is at the present time. 
To the future Peter Cunningham the ‘‘ Mary 
Bourne” will be an obvious reality, and 
another topographical myth will have ma- 
tured into general acceptance. Probably a 
romantic story will be woven round it into 
the bargain, for such a name as “Mary 
Bourne ” possesses great potentialities. 


Many small streams were in ancient days | 


only known as the Burne. An instance will 
be found on p. 23 of Mr. Duignan’s book, and 
I am violating no canon of probability in 


suggesting that this may have been the case 
with the “West Bourne.” And now, with 
Me. Rutroy, I think that dubious brook may 
be allowed to sleep in the subterranean re- 
cesses to which it has retired. I will onl 
remark in conclusion that I can see no grounds 
for thinking that Bosworth, in his explanation 
of ‘‘ bourne,” meant more than he actually 
said. A word can be made to mean anything 
if to a lexicographer’s definition every reader 
is permitted to append his own glosses. 

W. F. Prrpgavx. 


Boon ror Bookworms (9 §. ix. 406, 453). 
—In my library is a nicely bound copy of 
Hazlitt’s ‘Spirit of the Age,’ in two volumes, 
to each of which is attached a ribbon marker. 
It was published at Paris in 1825. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I have ‘ Le Rime del Petrarca ’ (Parigi, 1768) 
and a ‘Roman Missal’ (London, 1815), both 
of which are furnished with ribbon markers. 

B. D. Mosetey. 


Herrick’s ‘Hesperrpes’: ‘* LuTes oF 
AMBER” (9 §. ix. 408, 471).—I have always 
presumed that “lutes of amber,” chairs, and 
mirrors of the same, mentioned by Mr. J. 
Dormer, refer to the frequent use of amber 
as an inlay or decoration of the wood of 
which musical instruments, furniture, mirrors, 
and the like were constructed. I have a 
small mirror (probably Florentine, of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century), the frame 
of which is entirely incrusted with plates of 
geometrical shapes of amber, through the 
transparent substance of which drawings of 
foliage may be seen. I am not quite sure 
that the above is what Mr. DorMER means. 
A chair, lute, or mirror of amber is, of course, 
quite out of the question ; not so furniture or 
musical instruments inlaid with that material. 

F. G. STepHens. 


“Burr WEEK ” (9 S. ix. 329, 353, 372, 473). 
—See further under bauch, in ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
and under 4auch in ‘H.E.D.’ and Jamieson. 
The derivation is from Icel. bagr, uneasy, 
allied to Lagr, strife. The Icel. bag-, in com- 
position, signifies ill, bad, perverse, difficult, 
and the like. Cf. Norw. daag, obstructive, 
inconvenient, difficult, bad ; and O.Irish 4dg, 
strife. The baff week is the unprofitable one. 

CELER. 


MALLET USED BY CHRISTOPHER WREN (9*" S, 
ix. 346, 493).—The mallet used at the laying 
of the foundation stone of St. Paul’s is no 
doubt of historic interest, but where is the 
documentary evidence that Wren was a Free- 
| mason or Master of a St. Paul’s Lodge? True, 
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John Aubrey, in his ‘Natural History of 
Wiltshire,’ MS. Royal Society, 1686, on reverse 
folio 72, dated 1691, says that Wren was “to 
be adopted a Brother”; and Dr. Anderson 
says that Wren was Grand Master in 1685, 
six years before he was, according to Aubrey, 
to be initiated as a Freemason. But there is 
no evidence that Wren was a member of any 
lodge. Mr. Gould, the Masonic historian, 
years ago made an exhaustive search, but not 
a shred of documentary evidence, even the 
mention of Wren's name in any of the lists 
or MSS. of the old lodges, could be found. 
Anderson’s statement is considered apocry- 
phal, and Aubrey only wrote that such an 
event was to take place. Wren’s son does 
not allude to it in his writings, and he 
would of all others have knowledge of such 
anevent. This story about Wren has been 
repeated for many years, but no evidence of 
pom kind that can be relied upon has been 
submitted by those who quote Wren as a 
member of the craft. I have never found a 
line to justify the assertion, and every known 
avenue of proof has been searched le me in 
connexion with the statement. 
J. Ross Ropertson. 
Toronto, Canada. 


MISPLACING oF A Comma (9% S. ix. 267).— 
The enclosed cutting from an Australian 
daily paper (the Adelaide Advertiser, 9 May), 
—_ « not directly answering the query as 
to what “Act of Parliament once cost the 
country a hundred thousand pounds,” pro- 
vides, at any rate, another version of the 
story 

“The Prime Minister receives many strange 
letters, one of the strangest being one which reached 
him during the tariff debate, warning him to be 
very pron F of his commas. The writer, an 
American, went on to say that one little comma 
cost the United States Government 400,000/.! It 
was this way :—About twenty years ago the United 
States Congfess, in drafting the Tariff Bill, 
enumerated in one section the articles to be 
admitted on the free list. Amongst these were 
‘all foreign fruit- plants.’ The copying clerk, in 
his superior wisdom, omitted the hyphen and 
inserted a comma after ‘ fruit,’ so that the clause 
read ‘all foreign fruit, plants, &c.’ The mistake 
could not be rectified for about a year, and durin 
this time all oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes, an 
other foreign fruits were admitted free of duty, 
with a loss to the Government of at least 400,000/. 
for that year.” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The Univetsity, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Yarrow Unvisirep (9 §. ix. 386, 477).— 
At the second reference Mr. Yarrow Bat- 
pock states that John Logan *‘ was driven 
from his ministry by the publication, and 
subsequent performance at the Edinburgh 


Theatre, of his tragedy of ‘Runnimede.’” As 
it is perilous to express an opinion about 
Logan, it may be useful in reference to this 
assertion to quote the following from a favour- 
able biographer :— 

** Logan then printed it (‘ Runnimede’), and had 
it acted in the Edinburgh theatre ; but in neither 
form did it meet with decided success. This, with 
other disappointments, preyed upon the spirits of 
the poet, and he now betook himself to the most 
vulgar and fatal means of neutralizing grief. It is 
to be always kept in mind that his father had died 
in a state of insanity, the consequence of depressed 
spirits. Hence it is to be presumed that the aberra- 
tions of the unhappy poet had some palliative in 
constitutional tendencies. From whatever source 
they arose, it was soon found necessary that he 
should resign the charge of the populous parish with 
which he had been entrusted.” 

After giving his explanation of Logan’s 

resignation of his post, Mr. Yarrow BaLpock 
further intimates that 
**the Michael Bruce story was long since cleared up 
by Mr. Laing, who established John Logan’s claim 
to the authorship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ as 
Dr. Carruthers says in ‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia,’ 
* beyond all dispute.’” 
In view of all that has happened since the 
expression of this opinion in the 
the conclusion is irresistible that the author’s 
confident assertion was somewhat premature. 
There has been incessant dispute on the sub- 
ject from that remote day to the present 
time. HOMAS BAYNE. 


Str Georrrey Poe, prep 1558 (9 §. ix. 
468).— Much interesting information relating 
to the family of Pole will be found in a trust- 
worthy volume, ‘Reginald Pole, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Rev. 
Frederick George Lee, D.D. (London, 1888). 
Sir Geoffrey Pole was a younger brother of 
the cardinal, whom he predeceased by a few 
days. He left eleven children, five sons and 
six daughters. Of the latter two were mar- 
ried, and one embraced the religious life at 
Syon House, Isleworth. Dr. e’s record 
oe many interesting details relating to the 
amily as a whole. H. BASKERVILLE. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Early History of Syria and Palestine. By 
L. B. Paton, Ph.D. (Nimmo.) 
The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By A. 
Duff, LL.D. (Same publisher.) 
A NATURAL result of the explorations and dis- 
coveries so actively carried on of late years on the 
sites of the ancient civilizations has been an 
increased interest in Oriental lore, religious and 
historical, and more particularly the Semitic branch 
of it. To gratify the appetite for information thus 
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stimulated Mr. Nimmo projected his “Semitic 
Series,” to which we have already bidden a hearty 
welcome. Two more issues of this valuable series 


have now appeared simultaneously, if not of equal | 
merit, yet both of importance to the student of | 


Biblical history and antiquities. 

Dr. Paton in his volume undertakes to tell the 
story of the West Semitic peoples from their 
earliest appearance on the scene of history down to 
the establishment of the Persian empire. With 
considerable literary skill he has succeeded in 
weaving the fragmentary and often disconnected 
hints of the monuments into a narrative of livin 
interest. It was no easy task to bring up flesh anc 
sinew over the extremely dry bones of the mere 
annalist, but Dr. Paton has succeeded in doing so. 
This is eminently the case in his ingenious inter- 
pretation of the Amarna correspondence between 
the vassal-kings Rib-Addi and Aziru and their 
sovereign Amenhotep 1V. We congratulate him on 
the ability with which he has brought such scattered 
leaves of the historic Sibyl into order and made 
them reveal their oracle. He holds that the Kha- 
biri of these Amarna letters designate the Hebrews 
only in the general sense of being one of the group 
of confederated tribes who claimed descent from 
Eber as their common ancestor. 

On the whole, Dr. Paton is a conservative critic, 
but some of his theorizings will require further 
ywroof — his theory, ¢.g., that Abram, a local hero 
~ Hebron, was a distinct person from Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, and that their iden- 
tification is an old mistake due to the resem- 
blance of their names. ‘‘ Abram the Hebrew” in 
Genesis xiv. 13 must, then, disappear as a gloss and 
afterthought. This chorizontist suggestion is the 
newest thing in Biblical speculation. His account of 
the rise and development of the God-idea (Yahweh) 
among the Israelites, on the whole, is the same as 
that of Budde and Kuenen, and may be regarded as 
fairly established by a consensus of opinion. A 
good ope is prefixed—though we question 
the right of Campbell’s wild book, * The Hittites,’ 
to be included as in any sense an authority—and a 
very full index is appended. 

Dr. Duff's work is of a more technical character, 
and consequently less interesting. It is devoted 
chiefly to a discussion of the problem presented by 
the book of Deuteronomy, in which the author 
attempts to reconstruct the documents out of 
which it was formed, holding them to have been 
the normal outcome of the teaching of the great 
prophets of the eighth century B.c. His analysis 
of the prophetic doctrine and the evolution of the 
monotheistic and ethical idea appears to us the 
most valuable part of his book. On the other 
hand, his explanations of some of the psychological 
phenomena of Scripture strike us as strained and 
improbable. We can hardly think it likely that 
the shepherd lad Moses was actuated and set on to 
his high mission of delivering his people by the 
sight of the rising sunbeams gleaming redly one 
morning upon a thorn-bush in the wilderness. In 
tracing the origin of the Cherubim, Dr. Duff would 
have been saved from error by a little more know- 
ledge of Babylonian research. He revives the long- 
exploded notion that the kherd@b was a griflin, the 
gryps of the Greeks; but he is quite original in his 
suggestion that its shape was originally that of 
some fossil or crystalline form resembling a winged 
creature which the Israelites may have fancied 
that they saw in “ the seeming hieroglyphic figures” 


that they may have read in the markings discernible 
on the two slabs of stone brought down by Moses 
from the mount. This is no caricature of Dr. Duff's 
theory, with which he is so pleased that he repeats 
it. Another peculiar idea of the author's is that 
the Semitic Sabbath may have been at first a 
female deity of Fate whose name meant “ cutting- 
off,” and that to this Hebrew Atropos the sevent: 
day was sacred. He interprets the first Command- 
ment as ordaining that “‘no other Elohim is to 
stand before Him (Yahweh) /o obscure His face”— 
a decidedly private interpretation. The *‘ mixed 
multitude” that followed Moses he describes as 
“* the ‘riff-raff’ camp-followers.” Some wild etymo- 
logists have seen in the Hebrew word (erebh) the 
origin of our “‘riff-raff.” Dr. Duff, we are sure, 
knows better. 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
New Series, Vol. IV. Part Il. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 

Tuesk 7'ransactions have always held a high rank 

in antiquarian literature, and as time goes on they 

become more and more important as a storehouse 
of facts and of the generalizations of the leading 
archxologists of Scotland. By far the longest con 
tribution to the present issue is Mr. George Neil- 

son’s ‘Huchown.’ As, however, it has appeared in a 

separate form, and been, in consequence, noticed but 

very recently in our pages, we only make a passing 
reference. Major Ruck furnishes a valuable paper 

on ‘The Antonine Lines as a Defensive Design: a 

Comparison in Ancient and Modern Principles of 

Fortification.’ The author has, we believe, entered 

on a new field of investigation. There is nothin 

approaching to it in our language. His paper, i 

somewhat amplitied and accompanied by ground- 

plans and sections, would form the standard work 
on castrametation, as Jonathan Oldbuck and his 
contemporaries were wont to call it. Walls pro- 
tecting the vast territories of the Roman empire 
are found on its Asiatic as well as its European 
outskirts. The two structures of this kind to be 
seen in Britain have long been known; indeed, 
it is a question whether they have ever passed 
into forgetfulness among those who lived near 
them. Often, however, the theories to which they 
have given birth have shown a great want of the 
simplest knowledge of military science. Major Ruck 
has the advantage of being a Royal Engineer, and 
has therefore been able to bring to bear the practical 
knowledge gained in his profession. He thus throws 

light on several points which have hitherto been ill 

understood. The Antonine wall was mainly an 

earthen rampart, not a stone building like that 
which crosses England from the Solway to the 

Tyne. Though not so striking to the imagination 

as its English companion, it is quite as important 

from the message which it hands down to us. The 

Antonine wall, when correctly interpreted, throws 

great light on the art of fortification as it had 

become developed during the great time of the 

Roman power. To compare the fortifications of a 

people who did not know of gunpowder with those 

of the present day is a hard task, but it has been 
executed admirably by Major Ruck. The con- 
clusion we arrive at is that the Romans had in 
their armies skilled engineers, who carried out the 
principles of defence almost as scientifically and 
with as much elaboration as the great powers do at 
the present time, when allowance is made for the 
difference in the arms of those from whom an attack 
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is expected. The author has made an estimate of 
the cost of the construction of the Antonine wall 
reduced to the monetary standard of the present 
day. The result arrived at is 317,000/. This will 
surprise many of our readers. We have, however, 
gone carefully through his calculations, and regard 
them as an under rather than an over estimate, if 
slave labour were not employed. Working on the 
same lines, Major Ruck concludes that the stone 
wall of Hadrian was produced by the expenditure 
of 1,268,000/.; but, as he points out, there was 
economy displayed in this heavy payment, as it 
would obviously require a smaller proportionate 
garrison to guard it. To recur to the Antonine 
wall, when it was complete were grass seeds sown 
on the top? if not the rains would soon work great 
damage. If they were, how was the seed obtained ? 
We may conclude, though there can be no certainty 
on the matter, that on this island the business of a 
seedsman was then unknown. 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen’s short paper on ‘ The Early 
Christian Monuments of the Glasgow District’ 
is well illustrated. There are few persons who 
have examined so many of these objects as the 
author. He has confined his paper to those which 
are anterior to or about the period of the Norman 
Conquest of England. The greater number are 
memorials of the dead, but some are evidently 
reaching crosses, and others probably mark the 

yundaries of sanctuaries, while perhaps in a few 
eases, though the author does not suggest this, they 
indicate the place where some tragedy has happened 
for the purpose of directing devout persons to pray 
for the souls of the victims. So far as is at present 
known, there are none with legends carved upon 
them. Quoting Jocelyne’s life of St. Kentigern, 
written in the twelfth century, Mr. Allen directs 
attention to the statement that the pious bishop 
erected many crosses, one of which was made of the 
sand of the sea-shore. Ropes of sand figure in 
Scottish folk-lore, and we have read somewhere of 
a person who doubted the capacity of those who 
constructed Stonehenge to move the blocks of which 
it is composed, and that he solved the mystery to 
his own satisfaction by maintaining that they were 
castings of sand formed by some process now for- 
gotten. But a cross made out of sand is a new 
thing in our experience. 

*The Chateau of St. Fargeau’ is by Mr. James 
Dalrymple Duncan. It is an interesting chronicle 
of the suecessive owners of the castle and domain, 
but contains very little relating to Scotland. 

‘Notes on Scottish Costume in the Fifteenth 
Century,’ by Mr. Robert Brydall, is an interesting 
paper, but from the nature of things cannot be all 
we desire; iconoclasm has done its work so effec- 
tively over the Border that few tombs can furnish 
evidence. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica for June, 
edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, opens with an 
interesting obituary notice of its Be my Dr. Joseph 
Jackson Howard, Maltravers Herald Extraordinary. 
He was born on the 12th of April, 1827, entered the 
Post Office in 1851, and became principal clerk in 
1867, retiring in 1888. He was one of the pioneers of 
the Civil Service Supply Association. Early in life 
he acquired a taste ee heraldry and genealogy, and 
became a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 
184. At the time of his death, on the 18th of 
April, he was eighth in seniority of such fellows. 
He took an active part (in conjunction with the 


late Sir A. W. Franks) in the Exhibition of Civic 
Plate held at Somerset House in 1860, and in the 
following year contributed to an Exhibition of 
Seals. In May, 1862, he collected materials for an ex- 
hibition of heraldry, which was held in the Society’s 
rooms, and he was also a considerable contributor 
to the Heraldic Exhibition of 1894. He was one of 
the earliest to commence a collection of armorial 
book-plates, and, in addition to this, made a choice 
collection of armorial china. He was one of the 
founders of the Harleian Society, acting as honorary 
treasurer from its formation in 1869 to the end of 
last year. Dr. Howard's charming manner en- 
deared him toall who knew him. Nocorrespondent 
ever wrote to him in vain, and he spared neither 
time nor trouble in giving to all, whether friends 
or strangers, the results of his investigations. He 
was a valued contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 


Tue Coronation numbers of the Sphere and the 
(Jueen, received too late for notice last week, have 
now a pathetic interest. Both numbers contain 
interesting papers on archeology and folk-lore, 
the popular taste for which is largely due to 
*N. & Q.’ The Sphere in its ‘Story of King Edward 
and his Empire from 1862 to 1902’ is admirable in 
every way, and forms a record of forty years’ pro- 
gress, not the least interesting paper being that by 
the editor, The Story of Literature and Education.’ 
The (Queen, in an historical article by Arthur H. 
Beavan, contains a number of illustrations copied 
from the Lambeth Palace Library by special per- 
mission of the Archbishop of Canterbury. An illus. 
tration of a George ILI. Coronation teapot is also 
given; this was among the first examples of the 
method of transfer printing on china invented by 
John Sadler, of Liverpool. 


to 


We must call special attention to the following 
notwes -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

E. Bicor Bacor (* A headless man had a letter 
to write,” &c.).—The answer seems to be (nothing. 
See 7 S. x. and xi. passim. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN 4UM for June 28 contains Articles on 


he ROLL-CALL of WESTMINSTER AKBEBY. 
A DICTIONARY of PHILOSOPHY and PSYCHOLOGY. 


T on SHAKSPE 

The ITALI AN RENAISSANC E = ENGLAND 

BOLINGBROKE and his TIME 

NEW NOVELS :—The hv, Third ; Breachley, Black Sheep; The 
Battle Ground; The Comedy of Progress. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

OMARIAN LITERATURE 

FRENCH MEMOIRS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: - Dr. Theal on the Progress of South Afrien 
in the Century; The Story of Westminster rag Some Impres 
sions of Oxford ; Tudor and Stuart Love Songs niversity Maga- 
zines ; John Bull 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

LORD ACTON, The MARRI AGE of the DUKE of CLARENCE with 
VIOLANTE VISCONTI; SAMUEL BUTLER; SALES 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Evolution ; Coral and the ‘Codice Corallino 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Creation of Versailles; Cafaggiolo; The Restora- 
tion of the Erechtheum ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Herr Nikisch’s Orchestral Concert; Madame Albani’s Con- 
cert; Herr Hofmann’s Kecital Gossip. 

DRAMA :— Monna Vanna’; Ellen Terry and Clara Morris ; Gossip. 


Societies ; 


The ATHENAUM for June 14 contains Articles on 


e NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A FOREIGN VIEW of ENGLAND under GEORGE L. and II. 

The SCOTCH-IRISH in the UNITED STATES. 

PARADOXES of a MODERN CRITIC. 

PROF. TUCKER on the CHOBPHORI 

NEW NOVELS :—The Kentons; The Valley of Decision; The Beau's 
Comedy; The Zionists ; Blue Lilies; The Man from Glengarry; 
Marion Manning; The Catholic; Something in the City; Pour 


arriver au Bonheur 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—The Progress of Dogma ; The Atone- 
ment and Intercession of Christ; Handbooks for the Clergy 
Patristic Study , Addresses on the Kevised Version of Holy Serip- 
ture; Monasticism, its Ideals and History; and The Confessions 
of St. Augustine; St. Paul and the Koman Law, and other Studies 
on the Origin of the Form of Doctrine; The Coming Unity: the 
Problem of the Churches ; The Ancient Catholic Church. 

STORIES. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Troubadours of Dante; A Canadian 
Pioneer of Imperial Federation; “I" and “0”; The Common- 
wealth as Publican; Papers by De Amicis; Coronation Items ; 


eprinta. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
SIR J. WARE EDGAR; The MARRIAGE of the DUKE of CLA- 
RENCE with VIOLANTE VISCONTI, SALE; GOURJEAN BAY, 
EXHIBITION of UNKNOWN ROUKS,; The ‘DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY KEATS'S MANUSCRIPT of ‘The 
CAP and BELLS.’ 


GOSSIP. 
SCIE — -Geographical Literature ; The Royal Observatory, Green- 
ich ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 
PINE E ARTS —Drawings and Sculpture at Messrs. Carfax's; Sales; 


Atso— 


MUSIC Sapelinikoff's Concert; M. Dohnanvi's Recital; M. Raoul 
Pugno’s Recitals; Music at Westminster Cathedral; Coronation 
Concert at the Albert Hall; Coronation Music Gossip; Perform 
ances Next Week 

DRAMA :— Prancesca da Rimini’; ‘La Robe Rouge’; 


* The Bishop's 
Move’; ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for June 21 contains Articles on 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE 


| MR. WATSON’S CORONATION UDE. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT 

LETTERS CONCERNING MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

A SPORTING TRIP THROUGH AFYSSINIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Godfrey Merivale: An Inland Ferry; John of 
Gerisau ; Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall; A Slow Awakening ; 
A Man,a Woman, and a Million; The Thrall of Leif the Lucky ; 
The Strange Adventures of John Smith . La Helle Sabine. 

RECENT VERSE 

SPANISH LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Mechanism of War; Mr. Davitt on 
the Boers; Protection and Free Trade; The British Navy; The 
Innuit Language; Mansie Wauch; The Edinburgh Waverley ; 
The Cult of Chitfon, A French View of Queen Victoria; Studies of 
Colonization 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A NEW READING in the Vito’ of DANTE; An EARLY 
of RUSKIN; JAMES BAL. MERINO, and the POPE ; 
fhe ALGONKIN ELEMENT in ENGLISH; ‘The WARS of 
ALEXANDER '; SALES 


Atso— 


| LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE: — Pierce on Auditory and Visual Space Pereeption ; 
Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :--Two Books for Students; Cathedrals; Architecture at 
the Royal Academy; Mr. van Wisselingh’'s Gallery ; Mr. Byam 
Shaw's Pictures at Messrs. Dowdeswell 8 Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Dr. Cummings on the National Anthem ; Opera at Covent 
Garden; M Pugno's Concert ; Philharmonic Concert; Mr. Harold 
Bauer's Kecital; Herr Nikisch’s Concert; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week 

DRAMA —Dr. Furness’s Variorum ‘Twelfth Night’; ‘Lord of his 
House’; ‘The Queen of the Roses’; Madame Bernnardt ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 7 contains Articles on 
MR. LILLY on INDIA =e its PROBLEMS. 


€ 
MR SPENCER'S FAC TS [EN 
CONTRIBUTIONS a4 the STUDY of ROMAN LAW 


NEW NOVELS :— Lord Winchenden; The Lie Circumspect; The 
Hinderers ; The Blazed Trail; The King’s Counsel ; Journeyman 
Love ; Philip Longstreth ; The Shears of Fate ; L’Btape. 

LITERARY CRITICISM and HISTO RY 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

MEDLEVAL LITERATURE 

OVUR LIBRARY TAKLE:—History of Political Theories; Women's 

Suffrage; The Coronation Prayer Book ; Keprints; Galloway 

Gossip An Old Westminster Endowment; The French Military 


List. of NEW BOOKS 

EXTANT COPIES of the FIRST POLIO; A FRIEND of CHARLE 
LAMB; The GRADU ATES’ MEMORIAL BUILDING in TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DU BLIN ; ‘ROBIN HOODE his DEATH’; SALES. 


Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Kecent Publications; Societies ; 
Gossip 

FINE AKTS:—Francia; Florentine Paintings at Messrs. Carfax’s ; 
Mezzotints at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club; English Masters at 
Messrs. Coinaghi's ; French Paintings at Messrs. Obach's ; Sales ; 
Gossi 

MUSIC :—Opera at Covent Garden; Possart-Strauss Lyric Musical 
Festival; New Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Madame Hading at the Coronet; Madame Réjane at the 
Imperial ; Gossip. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 8. X. Juny 5, 1902. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALFRED ‘the | GREAT. Being the 


Ford Lectures for 1901. By C, PLUMMER, M.A, With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


The RELATIONS of the ADVANCED and the BACKWARD 


RACES of MANKIND (Romanes Lecture, 1902), By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C,L. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 


COMPANION to ENGLISH HISTORY (MIDDLE AGES). 


Edited by F. P. BARNARD, M.A. F.S.A, With 97 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d, net. 


A SUPPLEMENT to BURNET’S HISTORY of MY OWN 


TIME: derived frem his Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, his Letters to Admiral Herbert, 
and his Private Meditations, all hitherto Unpublished, and so arranged as to be used with all the 
Standard Editions of Burnet’s History. Edited by H. C. FOXCROFT. 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE, from the Decline 
of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps of parts of Asia and of the New World connected 
with European History. Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D, Part XXIX. Containing Map 6, 
Europe at the Time of the Third Crusade. By the Editor. Map 43, Germany, 1815-1897. By 
C. Grant Robertson, M.A. Map 50, Scandinavia in the Thirteenth Century. By W. A. Craigie, 
M.A, Imperial 4to, paper covers, 3s, 6d. net. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—A NEW ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLKS, founded mainly on the Materials collected by 
the Philological Society, Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. Imperial 4to, Double Section, 
O—Onomastic (beginning of Volume VII.), 5s, ‘The Dictionary may now be had in half-volumes 
at 278. 6d. each. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, By W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D, New Edition, Rewritten and Rearranged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d, 


ENGLISH-SWAHILI DICTIONARY. By A. C. Madan, M.A. 


Second Edition, Revised throughout. Extra foap. 8vo. cloth, half bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


IMPERIAL and ROYAL CORONATION. By the Very Rev. 


ARCHIMANDRITE EUSTATHIUS METALLINOS, Priest of the Greek Church of the Annuncia- 
tion in Manchester. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH SURNAMES, with 


Special American Instances, By the late CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. With a 
Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of CARLISLE. Dedicated by permission to 
William McKinley, late President of the United States of America, Small 4to, cloth, 21s, net. 
PILOT. —**It would be difficult to praise too highly the posthumously published ‘ Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames,’ by Canon Bardsley. The hobby which was taken up in boyhood, and which bore fruit before he was thirty in 
a work on English surnames, which is only now superseded, remained with bim to the end as the chief pastime of a busy 
clerical life, and this dictionary is no unworthy outcome of the thirty years during which it has been on the stocks...... His 
book is unfailingly interesting, and it ought to be in every reference library in the English-speaking world. The Die 
tionary has been edited (no light task) by Canon Bardsley’s widow, and is prefaced by a charming little memoir by his 
brother, the Bishop of Carlisle.” 


NOTES on STAFFORDSHIRE PLACE NAMES. By W. H. 


DUIGNAN, of Walsall. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 4s, 6d. net. 
London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 


Printed by JOHN BNWAR! PRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C.—Soturday. July 5, i902. 
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